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TO SKEPTICS 


This book has not been written; it has grown. Its root 
lies, strangely enough, in the methods of code analysis used 
in the Code and Cipher Section of the Military Intelligence 
in Washington, during the war. In the belief that proc- 
esses which served to bring content out of series of num- 
bers and other meaningless symbols might also be applied 
to the analysis of literature, an attempt was made in 1922, 
in a graduate course at the University of Chicago, to work 
out scientifically some of the phenomena of tone color and 
rhythm. Later, methods were found for the study of im- 
agery, of words, of sentences, and of visual devices. 

From the beginning, the ideas suggested were caught 
up by the students and developed; crude methods were 
improved; new methods were proposed. Very early it ap- 
peared that the work would not progress rapidly without 
a textbook; but the material assembled for such a book 
would not remain stationary long enough to be printed. 
Even in the galleys, some chapters were largely re-written. 

Under such conditions it may be that the book is 
published too soon. Certainly no one can be more keenly 
aware than the author of the many imperfections due to 
its pioneer character. The defense for its appearance now 
is the crying need for some book to turn the study of 
literature in a new direction. If the methods here devel- 
oped can make a beginning, the extreme effort involved 
working out of the book will be repaid. That some 
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of the methods can be applied to the practical problems of 
teaching is the writer’s hope. A step in this direction has 
already been taken by a group of graduate students at the 
University of Chicago. Their plan is to co-operate in the 
making of a textbook which will present, as a result of 
their own experimentation, new and practical devices for 
the study of literature in high schools and colleges. This 
book, it is hoped, will be published in 1927. 

Of other ways in which the methods can be applied, 
their use in identifying work of uncertain or unknown 
authorship should perhaps be mentioned, and also the 
possibility they afford of assembling a body of facts to 
serve as a basis for criticism. But more important than any 
of these for the individual student is the deeper and fuller 
appreciation of literature which comes from carrying 
through the processes of study indicated. Of this there is 
no assurance except in the doing. 

My thanks are due, in the first place, to Professor John 
Matthews Manly for continual support and encourage- 
ment and for many suggestions, as well as for reading the 
proofs and writing the Introductory Note; in the second 
place, to all students in English 143, 276, and 376, who by 
their hard work, lively interest in the subject, and active 
co-operation in the working out of new methods have made 
the book possible. For distinct and, in some cases, out- 
standing contributions, special mention is made of the 
following: H. M. Baldwin, Harriet Barker, Martha F. von 
Christ, Lalla J. Davis, Donald Classman, Maude Grill, 
A. T. Gustafson, George Haefner, Vernon Horn, Virginia 
Hudson, £. R. Hunter, R. McK. Lawless, Hannah Logasa, 
Kjaerstine Mathiesen, E. J. Miller, Ruth H. Norris, D. J. 
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O’Neil, Sarah Edna Payne, Inez M. Perley, P. J. Perrin, 
Jennie Ten Cate, R. B. Thomas, Gladys Tobin, Florence 
White, Ella M. Whitmore, and Morton Zabel. 

Besides these twenty-six, some of whom will be the 
collaborators in the second book, the following .should be 
named for their courage in working out theses by untried 
methods which necessarily involved much more labor than 
is usually required; W. S. Donaho, R. McK. Lawless, 
Josephine Lane, Viola McClurkin, Maud McCormick, 
Ruth H. Norris, Ella M. Stone, and June Whiteing. The 
theses now in progress are too numerous to be listed. 

E. R. 

University of Chicago 
November i6, 1926 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

It is high time that someone wrote such a book as this 
by Professor Rickert. It has long been needed, and the need 
has of recent years been more and more definitely felt. All 
of us have been eager to study the technique of style, but 
we have sadly lacked the methods and the instruments. 

The ancient system of rhetoric, slain and buried by the 
Romantics, was rightly slain, for it had degenerated into a 
corpus of prescribed rules. But great writers have always 
known, and critics have slowly begun again to recognize, 
that stylistic effects are due, not to intangible magic, but 
to the actual forms in which ideas are incorporated. As 
Professor Rickert herself says, a piece of literature must 
produce its effects solely by means of the symbols through 
which the artist communicates his ideas to his audience, 
because there is no other medium between artist and 
audience. 

The skeptical critic will undoubtedly propose three 
preliminary questions: (i) Is the analysis of the elements 
of style adequate? (2) Are the methods proposed for the 
study of each element the best that can be devised? 
(3) Can any analysis of elements account for the total 
stylistic effect? 

In reply to the first question, I think Professor Rickert 
would readily admit that her analysis is not complete or 
exhaustive. But it differs from all precedent efforts at the 
scientific study of technique in not being confined to a 
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single element or only some of the most obvious, but in- 
cluding in a broad way all that have heretofore been sub- 
jected to study, and a few more. It is a pioneer work in 
the field, to be sure, but developed with astonishing thor- 
oughness and breadth. 

That the methods proposed are the best possible. Pro- 
fessor Rickert will be the first to disclaim. The educational 
value of the work lies largely in the fact that students 
become keenly interested in it and are constantly devising 
and suggesting new and better methods. This is amply at- 
tested by the footnotes recording the suggestions of the 
students. I have followed the work from the beginning, 
and, although the active participation of students in devel- 
oping new ideas is the rule rather than the exception in 
this university, I have been surprised at the high per- 
centage of clear creative thinking developed by the mem- 
bers of the course. They have remade the methods, not 
once, but many times. No method of analysis or device 
for statistical record or graphic presentation used by 
earlier writers on any of the subjects studied has gone 
untested, and many entirely new ones have been worked 
out. 

To the third question the reply is equally ready. Style 
is a vital organism and consequently is neither the arith- 
metical nor the algebraic sum of its parts. But in all the 
sciences of organic life analysis is a necessary preliminary 
and an indispensable aid to the understanding of the com- 
plete functioning of the organism as a whole. Certainly we 
shall never learn the secrets of style by merely mooning 
over them 6r by ejaculating admiration. Every artist who 
has ever learned a lesson in technique from his predeces- 
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sors has done so by a more or less incomplete analysis of 
its elements, by focusing attention upon the manner and 
means by which individual technical difficulties were over- 
come and technical successes achieved. 

But if this book appealed only to persons intending to 
practice the art of writing or of criticism, its appeal would 
be far more limited than in fact it is. Experience has 
proved to every student who has used the methods that 
they awaken the senses and sharpen the perceptions of the 
mere reader in a really surprising manner. They develop 
the critical powers, the capacity for recognizing the com- 
monplace and the meretricious and for enjoying the fine 
and the true. And besides this, experience with these 
methods of analysis adds a new delight to the reading of 
literature — a delight hitherto accessible only to readers 
who were themselves good literary craftsmen — the delight 
of sharing in the very processes of creative thought. 

The possibilities of these analytical methods as instru- 
ments of aesthetic culture and of mental development are 
therefore very great. They may be of value in enabling us 
to define with some approach to definiteness and accuracy 
the magjc by which a great writer works his enchant- 
ments and in testing styles for likenesses and differences; 
but their highest value perhaps will be found in the 
sharpening of perceptions, the quickening of responses, in 
the larger sensitiveness to subtle manifestations of beauty 
and power resulting from intensive occupation with these 
methods of analysis. And thus — because any work of art 
is the sole, and only possible, synthesis of the elements of 
which it is composed — thus will be removed the reproach 
of this analytical process which was intended to be con- 
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veyed in the third question of the skeptical critic. For the 
most perfect response to the beauties of a great picture is, 
not that of the untrained observer, however sensitive to 
beauty, but that of some great painter, familiar with every 
point of technique, who, as he studies his brother’s work, 
follows every movement of the brush and imaginatively 
experiences the delight of the original artist in the pro- 
cesses of creation. 

Unless my judgment is badly at fault. Professor 
Rickert’s book will be the sign and the cause of a new 
era in the study of literature. 

John M. Manly 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY: REASONS AND METHODS 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

It is time surely to study literature in a better way. 
Less than a century ago, the usual method was to read, 
to investigate the meaning of obscure words, to look up 
allusions, to outline plots, to discuss characterization, to 
ejaculate over beauties; in the case of poetry, to scan and 
to memorize. No doubt this method is still in use in some 
colleges, as it certainly is in the lower schools. 

But more than a half-century ago, the scientific meth- 
od, which was beginning to creep into every phase of life, 
began to be applied to the study of literature. The college 
student who planned to teach literature prepared himself 
by writing a thesis on such subjects as the following: 
History of the Curtain Raiser 
The Contemporary Reception of Gray’s Elegy 
Figures of Speech in the Three Parts of King Henry VI 
The Uses of Conjunctions in Beowulf 

Such work is by no means unimportant. Faithfully 
done, every thesis of this type is a block in the foundations 
of truth. Without definite and detailed knowledge of a 
writer’s life, his environment, his associates, his character, 
his study of earlier writers, any attempt to understand and 
interpret his work is certain to be in some measure dis- 
torted and false. There can be no question that scientific 
study of literary sources and influences, bibliography and 
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biography, geography, history — all phases of the condi- 
tions under which literature is produced — ^is of the highest 
importance for the understanding of literature. But it is 
not the study of literature itself. 

We have, then, a curious situation. While the study of 
the environment of literature is conducted on the most 
modem scientific principles, the study of literature itself, 
as distinct from its environment, has not developed. 

This situation is realized by certain educators who 
make outcry from time to time against the Ph.D. degree 
as murdering the love of literature and burying it under 
the dust of information. They cry out; but what remedy 
do they suggest? The only remedy, so far as I can see, is 
to try to find new and practicable methods of analysis by 
which the qualities of literature can be perceived as well 
as felt. 

WHAT LITERATURE IS 

Literature is the interpretation of life through the 
medium of words. Externally, it is nothing more than ar- 
rangements of words; and words in turn are not more than 
combinations of sounds and silences. To the reader these 
sounds and silences are represented by visible symbols on 
the written and printed page. 

The ideal complete dictionary of a language would con- 
tain all the words ever used in that language, and it would 
be the sole stuff out of which the literature of that lan- 
guage would be made. Similarly, the ideal complete gram- 
mar of a language would expound every possible arrange- 
ment of words in that language for the purpose of express- 
ing thought. Ultimately, then, literature is presented in 
the form of symbols that can be reduced to terms of 
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dictionary and grammar. But it does not follow that all 
words in the ideal dictionary or all arrangements in the 
ideal grammar would give literature as a result. The point 
is that although not all arrangements of words are litera- 
ture, literature actually is nothing more than certain ar- 
rangements of certain words. 

In other words, as Croce says, “Technique either does 
not exist or it coincides with art itself’; that is, the whole 
effect of literature is due to the technical' or artistic ar- 
rangement of the materials — visible and audible words. 

But what is it that sets off the word arrangements that 
we recognize as literature from all other word arrange- 
ments? In the first place, there is an obvious distinction of 
purpose to be made between words used to record observa- 
tions of fact, either as an end in themselves or as a basis for 
generalizations and laws, and words used as a means of 
transferring experience. Gossip is nearer to literature than 
is a ship’s log. 

It must, however, be at once admitted that purpose 
does not draw a distinct line between literature and non- 
literature. Pepys apparently intended his Diary as a rec- 
ord of fact; but few persons would deny that much of it 
is literature. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle covers centuries 
with records of fact; then breaks out into something like 
literature when it tells of the fight between Cynewulf and 
Cyneheard. The truth is that all records of fact are sub- 
ject to incursions of realized experience, which lift them for 
the moment into literature, and all literature is subject to 
incursions of fact, which reduce it for the moment to rec- 
ord. Over against the cases of Pepys and Cynewulf and 

* The Greek tekm means "art.” 
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‘ The Greek tekne means '*art** 
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Cyneheardy we have the famous Catalogue of Ships in the 

Iliad. 

Literature grows out of the desire to communicate ex- 
perience through the medium of word arrangements as the 
other arts communicate it through the media of paint, 
marble, metal, wood, and other substances, or through 
sound, or through the rhythmic movements of the human 
body. 

Since words, then, are the medium of literature, there 
is a double relationship involved: between the mind of the 
writer and the word patterns in which it attempts to em- 
body its experiences; and between these word patterns and 
the mind of the reader, which endeavors to reshape them, 
as nearly as it can, into the original experience. Neces- 
sarily, there is a double loss in the process: No writer has 
ever perfectly expressed what was in his mind; no reader 
has ever perfectly re-created what an author put into 
words. The writer fails because language still lap far be- 
hind experience; the reader fails because no two persons 
have identical experiences, and no person can perfectly 
comprehend the experience of another. 

F^or all that, literature, good or bad, means this rela- 
tionship. It may embody record, it may be shaped by a 
didactic purpose; but in so far as it is literature, it is the 
communication of experience, in the broadest sense of the 
term, by means of word arrangements or patterns. 

WHY WE NEED LITERATURE 

Most human beinp live within a narrow circle of ex- 
perience, bounded by their temperaments and their cir- 
cumstances. Even at the end of life, they have not en- 
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larged their experience notably beyond the stage they 
had reached at maturity. The writer is temperamentally so 
endowed that, whatever his environment, he draws from it 
a far greater wealth of experience than an insensitive and 
unimaginative person could accumulate if all the possi- 
bilities of the world were opened to him. This wealth of 
experience he tries to interpret in literature. From his 
interpretation the person of narrower limitations may be 
able, in greater or less measure, to enrich his own life — to 
keep his environment from closing in upon him, to bring 
into his small compass more of the world that surrounds 
him, and in turn to interpret it. In a word, literature is a 
definite means to the extension of the capacity for living. 
Through ^dcarious experience only can life be expanded 
almost indefinitely; and the power to give vicarious ex- 
perience is peculiar to the arts, of which literature is one. 
It is, indeed, their supreme value. 

WHY LITERATURE MUST BE STUDIED 

Every word is in itself a symbol of emotional experi- 
ence. By its rhythm, by its sounds, by its ideas and the 
emotions associated with them, it is rich with latent possi- 
bilities of combination vdth other words, contributing 
toward a whole far greater than the sum of them. Take, 
for example, the rhythm and sound of the Greek poly- 
phloisboios (many-splashing) of the sea. Take the English 
word lavender, which is like an indrawing of the perfume 
of the flower. Take the word hit, which is like a blow; or 
the word dust, which is gritty, like the thing it names; and, 
indeed, the word ffritty itself, which needs no explanation. 
If, as we read, we could “pick up infallibly one by one all 
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those minute signals by which a phrase is made to hint, 
to turn, to live,”* there would be no need to study litera- 
ture at all. The mind of the reader would immediately 
absorb all that literature has to give, and there would be 
nothing more to do. 

Unfortunately there are but few minds so developed 
and so sensitized to the influences of words that they can 
get immediately from a piece of fine literature even nearly 
all that has been put into it. And the greater the literature, 
the more of its quality remains unapprehended by the un- 
developed mind. It may be unapprehended because there 
is no community of experience between writer and reader; 
or it may be unapprehended because the word patterns are 
so complex and so subtle that, except to an unusually com- 
plex and subtle mind, they do not at once yield their full 
content. 

Just here the possibilities of scientific analysis appear. 
Can complex word patterns be separated into the strands 
of which they are composed? Can subtle efiFects be traced 
to their sources? If so, may we not hope, by mechanical 
means, at first, to train the attention to look for the defi- 
nite qualities into which literature can be analyzed, to 
recognize certain eflects as due to rhythm, others to sound, 
others to imagery, others to the emotional associations of 
words, others to the very architecture of the thought, or 
even to the placing of the visible words on the page? If 
this can be done, shall we not in time substitute for the 
impressionistic, hit-or-miss, every-man-for-himself method 
of approaching literature the attitude of the sensitive 
expert, keenly alive to every varying phase of the word 

> Vifginia Woolf, The Common Reader^ p. 55. 
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patterns in which the soul of literature is embodied? In 
the possibility of such a result lies the justification of the 
scientific method. 

THE METHOD OF THIS BOOK 

On the hypothesis, then, that the soul of literature is 
inseparable from style, which is its body, the general meth- 
od in this book is to analyze the complex of style into its 
several strands, which may be called Imagery, Words, 
Thought Patterns, Rhythm, Tone Patterns, and — ^what is 
often disregarded — ^Visual Devices; and for each of these 
to find graphical and statistical methods by which its 
varied manifestations in different pieces of writing may be 
understood with a definiteness and a certainty impossible 
through reading alone. 

Some of the methods introduced are mere extensions of 
methods already in use; but more are radically new. For 
this reason, instead of attempting to present them, even 
in outline, in this introduction, it has seemed best to show, 
by the analysis of two short pieces of literature, the kinds 
of results that may be expected of them. 

The passages chosen for illustration are two short de- 
scriptions by Joseph Conrad and Frank Norris. They were 
chosen because they are of about the same length and pre- 
sent practically the same content — a description of clear 
sky and calm sea, as looked at from a solitary ship — but 
with totally different purposes: Conrad wishes to suggest 
(as the context shows) a ship moving toward her destina- 
tion; Norris, a ship sailing into an unknown sea, her crew 
oppressed by the unbroken loneliness. In the first place, 
the sentences have been so placed on the page as to su^st 
in a general way their patterns. 
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The parallelism of structure in each sentence stands out 
more sharply if we use lines instead of words. As the num- 
ber of syllables in each section of the thought affects the 
parallelism, each dash (-) represents one syllable. To save 
space, the divisions between words are not indicated. 

CONRAD 

The sky was a miracle of purity, a miracle of azure. The sea 
was polished, was blue, was pellucid, was sparkling like a pre- 
cious stone, extending on all sides, all round to the horizon — as 
if the whole terrestrial globe had been one jewel, one colossal 
sapphire, a single gem fashioned into a planet.* 

A The sky 

B 1 was a miracle of purity, 

2 a miracle of azure. 

C The sea 

D z was polished, 

2 was blue, 

3 was pelludd, 

4 was sparkling like a precious stone, 

5 extending on all sides, 

6 all round to the horizon 

7 — as if the whole terrestrial globe had been one jewel, 

8 one colossal sapphire, 

9 a single gem fashioned into a planet. 


A .. 

B il-r 
ai 



8 

9 

* Joseph Conrad, Youth (1910), p. 13 
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NORUS 

Every day and all day the same pale>blue sky and the un- 
winking sun over the moving speck. Every day and all day the 
same black-blue water world untouched by any known wind, 
smooth as a slab of syenite, colourful as an opal, stretched out 
and around and beyond and before and behind us, forever, 
illimitable, empty.* 

Every day and all day 

the same pale-blue sky and the unwinking sun over the moving 
speck. 


Every day and all day 

the same black-blue water world 

X untouched by any known wind 

2 smooth as a ^ab of syenite, 

3 colourful as an opal, 

D' stretched out 

5 and around 

6 and beyond 

7 and before 

8 and behind us, 

9 forever, 
xo illimitable, 
XX empty. 



5 - 

6 — 

7 — 

8 — 

9 

10 

11 

* Frank Norris, **The Ship That Saw a Ghost,” A Deal in Wheat (1903), p. 189. 
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In both authors, we have a statement about the sky, 
followed by a greatly elaborated statement about the sea. 
But Conrad’s first sentence consists of two short parallel 
elements and Norris’s of a short modifying group, followed 
by a long subject without predication. Conrad’s second 
sentence consists of a group of four short predications, fol- 
lowed by a succession of three longer modifying elements, 
and ending with three parallel short word groups. The par- 
allelism at the beginning of the sentence is balanced by the 
parallelism at the end, and the greater part of the sentence 
definitely, though not rapidly, progresses. The slowness of 
the movement is due to the partial repetition. Norris’s sec- 
ond sentence begins as if it were to match his first; but it 
soon breaks into three parallel elements, proceeds for two 
words, then breaks again into four parallel elements, fol- 
lowed by three more. The effect is of progress blocked by 
continual repetition; the sentence hardly moves after the 
opening words. 

Consider next the imagery. In Conrad, the appeal to 
sense impressions is as follows: color (blueness) 3 {azure ^ 
blue, sapphire), and light 5 {pellucid, sparkling like a 
precious stone, jewel, gem, planet)', form (roundness) 4 
{pound, horizon, globe, planet)', touch (smoothness) i 
(polished). Four times the image of a precious stone is 
used to describe the sea (precious stone, jewel, sapphire, 
gem). 

In Norris, the appeal to sense impressions is as follows: 
color 5 (pale-blue, black-blue, opal, speck, syenite)', touch 
(smoothness) 2 {slab, syenite), and kinaesthetic or muscular 
I {stretched out)', form, perhaps i {speck). There is no limi- 
tation of the sea by suggestion of form. As Conrad men- 
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tions cut precious stones, so Norris mentions stone and 
mineral of smooth surface {ppaly syenite). 

Ginsider next the words. A study of word length shows 
very little difference between the two passages; the pro- 
portions of one-, two-, and three-syllabled words are almost 
the same. It is in choice of words that the difference comes. 
Note, for instance, in Conrad the following words which 
are not in everyday use: miracle (repeated), azurey pel- 
lucidy horizony terrestrialy colossaly sapphire. Over against 
these, Norris has only unwinkingy syenitey opal, illimitable. 
In the two selections we find approximately the same num- 
bers of nouns (14 and 12), and of adjectives (13 and 14); 
but Conrad uses only one single-word adverb and Norris 
uses four; Conrad uses was five times and and not at all, 
while Norris uses and seven times and was not at all, his 
one predicate being the action verb stretched out. 

It is obvious, also, that differences of sound contribute 
to the very different effects of the two passages. How? In 
our use of the words of common speech, certain sounds re- 
cur to varying degrees with some uniformity. Among 
vowels, for example, I, e, and S are commonly the most 
frequent, and among consonants, r, », and t; on the other 
hand, the vowel sounds oi and a, for example, and the 
consonants p,/, and w are comparatively rare. The com- 
monest sounds are those which are used continually in the 
structural words of the sentence; and upon these as a foun- 
dation are built up all sorts of “tone patterns” which by 
recurrent combinations of sound create certain effects. In 
the passages under observation, comparison of the propor- 
tions of different sounds with a standard table giving their 
normal frequencies shows that Conrad plays upon dy Sy and 
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a in combination with Zj sA, zh, 4 r, k, and p, while 
Norris does not have dor a zt all» uses a very little and d 
to excess, especially in combination with n and d and b. 
In Conrad, the sibilants are about twice as frequent as in 
Norris; and in Norris, the rC% and ^/’s are about twice as 
frequent as in Conrad, and the ^’s, four times as fre- 
quent. 

Suppose we single out the groups of words to which 
these sound effects are especially due: 

CONRAD 

sk^ was a miracle^ a miracle of ^zure 
jea was poFished .... was .... was pe/Airid, was spar^ 
krmg fikc a precious stone, extending on all jide^, all 
.... horizon, 
terrestrial g/obe 
eolossvJ sapphire, 


NORRIS 

dzy and dzy 

and the unwin)^\ng suif 

dzy and .... ^ay 

^lue-^lack 

a»y k»ow» wind 

as a slab of syenite 

and around 

and beyond 

and before 

and b^vnd 

Not only do these sounds so dominate that they are in 
themselves striking, but they are arranged in definite 
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patterns which emphasize the effects of them still more, 
as may be seen at once from the following list of repetitions 
of whole words, of alliterations, of assonance, and of con- 
sonance (consonant identity, with varying vowels) : 

CONRAD 

Repetitions Alliterations 

was — ^ times jky — ^jea — ^Jtone — Cijctending — 

jides — japphire — ^jingle 

miracle — 2 purity — polished — pellucid (cf. 

sparkling)— precious— planet 

all— a 

Assonances Consonances 

parity — azure — blue—pdluddi po/ished— pe/Aicid 

who/e — g/obe 
colossal ji^pphire 

NORRIS 

Repetitions 

Every day and all day, the same — 2 
and — 7 (including 2 in the phrase) 

Alliterations 
^lue — ^lack — ^lue 
le^ater te;orld (cf. unthinking) — twnd 

jame— jky — ^jun — ^jpeck— jame — jmooth — ^jlab — ^jyenite — 
jtretched 

^yond — ^fore — behind 

Assonances Consonances 

Aay — s^me — p^ile — day — s^me colooxful — opal 
wathT — world — arouw^ — snd — beyow^— 

out — around — behi»^ 
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in the field of literature, the only problem is to collect and 
interpret the facts about his finished work, without regard 
to his state of mind while he was producing it. 

But without dwelling upon the psychological aspect 
of the problem — for which there is here neither time nor 
space — ^it may be said with some degree of confidence 
that an author of artistic intention does actually aim at 
just such effects as he secures. It is not necessary that 
there should be present in his consciousness every detail 
of the means by which he is to achieve his effects — or per- 
haps even of the means at all. If his artistic purpose is 
clear in his conscious mind, his unconscious processes will 
take care of the detail, provided that he is already equipped 
with sufficient technique to do what he wishes to do. An 
analogy can be drawn from golf, in which skill of the high- 
est order is based upon a multitude of earlier efforts and 
exercises. As the player acquires control of his muscles, 
he is at first conscious of the details of the process, but 
later, when he has achieved skill, he has only to think of 
the action as a whole in order to secure the result desired. 
So in the creative processes of literature, the conscious 
acquirement of technique ends in creative activity which 
is largely outside the control and even the consciousness 
of the writer. 

But, again, it will be asked: Can we make sure of get- 
ting the facts? How far will methods that serve to point 
out a few striking differences between two short pieces of 
prose carry in the general analysis of style? Is not the 
problem hopelessly complicated by the subjective nature of 
the material? How can we analyze with any degree of ac- 
curacy the effects of certain word arrangements when these 
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effects are different for every person who reads the words, 
and when we cannot be sure in any case that we get the 
effect intended by the author? 

To these questions the answer is threefold: In the first 
place, the foundation material for study is actually limited 
to the words-as-arranged and includes nothing more. In 
the second place, the highly subtle and complex effects pro- 
duced by these word arrangements can admittedly be re- 
solved into the widely different manifestations of style — 
imagery, vocabulary, sentence structure, rhythm, tone 
color, and visual devices — each of which, if isolated, offers 
a less difficult problem for solution than the complex whole 
to which it contributes. In the third place, subjectivity of 
material does not prevent psychologists from studying the 
processes of thought and feeling; why should it prevent 
study of the manifestations of these processes in literature? 
The fact is that for a large amount of the material there is 
substantial agreement on the part of all normal persons. 
By readers with the same national and educational back- 
ground the great mass of the material studied will be 
classified in the same way, and many differences of opinion 
can be settled by reference to authority — grammar, dic- 
tionary, and treatise on punctuation. Actually, the only 
phases of style in regard to which there can be serious 
variety of interpretation are imagery and rhythm; and 
this variety is, as will be shown, not sufficient to obscure 
the characteristic qualities of work. It must be — ^and is 
— continually taken into account in the process of analysis, 
but it does not interfere with the use of methods that bring 
definite results. 

These methods are two: the statistical and the graphic. 
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By the statistical method it is possible to set down and 
summarize the facts about the numerous stylistic deidces 
upon which literary effects depend: the numbers and pro- 
portions of different types of images; the numbers and pro- 
portions of different types of words; the numbers and 
proportions of different types of thought formations in the 
sentence; the numbers and proportions of di£Ferent types 
of rhythm and of sound; and so on. 

These statistical results, it must be admitted at once, 
are not uniform, nor are they important as ends in them- 
selves. They lack uniformity because they are subject to 
distortion in two ways: through errors due to carelessness 
in observing or recorcting facts and through individual 
differences in response to the material studied. Errors can 
be greatly reduced by careful checking of work and by dis- 
cussion vnth other persons who have done the same work 
independently; and they will be increasingly reduced as 
methods of study are perfected, and in the case of rhythm, 
notably, aided by recording machinery. 

Differences in response to material, so far from being 
reduced, should be carefully observed for use in working 
out new methods of study; but even at present they do not 
obscure results, because statistics are used only to show 
dominant characteristics and tendencies, and the percen- 
tages of variation are too small to obscure these. We are, 
for instance, able to say that the imagery of a passage is 
predominantly visual or auditory, even though no two 
readers have precisely the same response to the individual 
images; that the rhythm of a passage is predominantly up- 
ward (from the unstressed syllable to the stressed) even 
though there may be disagreement here and there as to 
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the classification of a few portions of it. Statistics are no 
more than a means for insuring close and accurate ob- 
servation of all the material before drawing conclusions, in- 
stead of the impressionistic method of judging from what- 
ever catches the eye. 

By the graphic methods we can go a step further and 
show, not merely dominant features, but relationships, 
such as successive variations and ranges of variation of a 
particular phenomenon. We can, for instance, show on one 
chart sentence length isolated from all other aspects of 
style, in such a way that we can see at a glance the length 
of the shortest sentence and of the longest, the range of 
lengths within which most of the sentences are found, and 
the successive variations in length from sentence to sen- 
tence. In this way we avoid the fatal average which de- 
stroys all accurate perception of truth. For it is clear that 
ten sentences of twenty words each give precisely the same 
average as eight sentences of ten words each and two sen- 
tences of sixty words each. By a graphic method all the 
sentences of a passage can be shown in succession and in 
their relationship to one another. 

By various devices, then, based upon these two funda- 
mental methods — statistics and graphing — we have an 
apparatus for isolating the different strands that make up 
the complex of style, for assembling facts about each of 
them, and for studying these facts in the order and rela- 
tionships in which they are found in their context. 

But, it will perhaps be objected: Even if by these meth- 
ods we succeed in assembling certain classes of facts about 
the phenomena of literature, shall we not in the very 
process kill appreciation of the literature itself? 
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This objection is invalid for several reasons. In the first 
place, it is generally agreed that in the art of painting or 
of music a thorough understanding of the methods by 
which such art is created not only does not destroy appreci- 
ation but is the only way to attain full appreciation. Who 
would argue for a moment that a painter who can explain 
the perspective, composition, brushwork, and color in a 
painting and can tell precisely how each effect was pro- 
duced is prevented by his technical understanding from 
feeling appreciation of the picture? Or who will defend for 
a moment the view that the musician who can analyze a 
fugue or a symphony cannot feel the beauty of the music? 
Why should literature be on a different basis? 

The truth is that with regard to literature there is a 
common opinion that as soon as it can be read with under- 
standing of its general sense, its appeal as literature will 
inevitably follow. Nothing could be more untrue. The 
ability to understand what is read is a purely intellectual 
process. The power to use word symbols for the recon- 
struction of the life imagined by an author and embodied 
in these symbols is a faculty developed partly through ex- 
perience of life and partly through deliberate, intelligent 
effort to trace out all that the symbols have to gjve. 

This ability is not instinctive; it is the product of train- 
ing, habit, and living itself. While it is true that a gifted 
child may gain some pleasure from Shakespeare, the most 
complete appreciation of Shakespeare will be found only in 
the case of a person whose mind is enriched with experience 
to approximately the same degree as Shakespeare’s and ac- 
customed to re-creating from word symbols the life ori^- 
nally intrusted to them. 
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Further, the objection that analysis Ulls appreciation 
can be answered in other ways. In the process of reading, 
the attention is diffused. It is, in the main, with most peo- 
ple, directed toward the content, with a varying amount of 
observation of the form. But in all writing of the first 
order, the symbols which we call “words’’ are chosen and 
arranged with the utmost care to secure certain effects of 
sound and rhythm as well as to awaken images and associa- 
tions of particular types — all tending to the creation in the 
mind, not of a series of facts, but of an emotional percep- 
tion, of some aspect of truth.* Now when the conscious 
mind is focused on assembling the imagery of a piece of 
work, the unfocused “fringes’’ of consciousness will cer- 
tainly be in some degree attracted to accompanying phe- 
nomena of word choice and association; and when the main 
attention is absorbed in word study, some unattached con- 
sciousness will perceive features of structure; and when 
structure is under the microscope, certain facts about 
rhythm will obtrude themselves; and when rhythm is 

' Since the time of Aristotle — and doubtless earlier — the Greeks wefe con- 
cerned with the production of artistic effects by means of rhythm and sound; 
among the Romans, Quintilian expounded a most elaborate system of artistic 
methods and devices; and there is reason to believe that Vergil especially, among 
Roman poets, was fully aware of the effects he was producing, as was his disciple 
Dante, who went so far as to plead for the use of scientific method in determining 
choice of words. From the Middle Ages on, there is a widening stream of con- 
sciousness, among both rhetoricians and producers of literature, as to possibili- 
ties in the way of particular results from the use of particular devices of style. 
That these were always or even commonly employed consciously cannot be 
said; it is far more likely that they were the unconscious outcropping of basic 
proficiencies. 

It had been planned to include in this book an outline of the development 
of the theories that underlie the conception of the scientific analysis of style; but 
the scope of the work does not permit more than this brief statement. 
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under observation, tone color will be associated with it. 
In general, whatever the main force of the mind is engaged 
upon at the moment, there will always be a surplus of at- 
tention to pick up by the way innumerable details which 
escape notice when the consciousness is diffused and with- 
out focus. The increased activity of the mind in the pro- 
cess of analysis will inevitably produce increased sensitive- 
ness in the mental areas adjacent to the central activity. 
As to the reason of this we are not concerned; it is the fact 
itself which is all important. When the analysis of a piece 
of writing has been completed by a student for each of the 
principal phenomena of style, the important result for the 
student is not a body of facts, more or less accurately as- 
sembled, but a state of mind highly sensitized to the phe- 
nomena themselves as an inevitable part of the process just 
finished. Not only is this result in entire accord with the 
general laws of psychology, but to understand and appreci- 
ate its value, one need only experiment for a short time 
by attempting scientific analysis of literature which has 
been previously only read. 

There is still another reply to the objection that sci- 
entific study kills appreciation. This objection rests upon 
a supposed antinomy between literature and science; and 
this antinomy, so far as it exists, applies to material only, 
not to method. The methods of study which in the past 
have been confined largely to the materials of science are 
the only known methods by which even an approximation 
to the truth can be reached. In the nineteenth century 
these methods were almost exclusively used for the inter- 
pretation of the external world; for the understanding of 
literature, there was only the formal rhetoric of classical 
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and medieval theorists, and when this was abandoned, 
nothing was found to take its place. As a result of this 
situation, science progressed as never before and the study 
of literature lagged far behind. Is it not, then, reasonable 
to believe that the methods which have carried us so far 
toward an understanding of our external environment may 
help us to interpret the reflection of our inner life in liter- 
ature? It has seemed to the present writer that this possi- 
bility was worth the effort involved. How far a beginning 
has been made can be judged only after the methods ex- 
plained in detail in the following chapters have been given 
fair trial. 

The order in which the different aspects of style are dis- 
cussed is determined mainly by the principle of moving 
from more familiar methods to the less familiar. Thus, as 
considerable work has been done with imagery and vo- 
cabulary, and the methods suggested differ from methods 
in common use principally by their elaboration, these sub- 
jects are discussed first. The methods of analyzing style in 
sentence structure make a wider departure; those of 
analyzing rhythm go still further from the usual devices; 
those analyzing tone color are practically new; and the 
subject of visual devices as affecting style has scarcely been 
discussed at all and is therefore placed at the end. 



CHAPTER II 
IMAGERY 

WHAT IMAGERY IS 

The term imagery^ in this book> is used to mean 
mental reproduction, without external stimulus except 
through words, of things seen, heard, touched, tasted, and 
smelled. Things seen may be imaged in terms of form and 
color, or of either, and as at rest or in motion: “The pines 
stood dark against the blue cone of the mountain”; “The 
poplar twinkled and swayed in the mnd.” Things heard 
may be imaged from words that imitate their original 
sound or do not: “And murmuring of innumerable bees” 
suggests the sound of bees; "Zoom^ zoom" is an attempt to 
represent the sound. Things touched may be imaged as 
affecting merely the skin (tactual), or as involving a sense 
of muscular resistance or strain (kinaesthetic), or the sen- 
sation of heat or cold (thermal) : “A kitten urith fiir like 
eider down [tactual] snuggled [kinaesthetic] warmly [ther- 
mal] against my arm.” Things tasted and smelled may be 
imaged vaguely as salt, add, sweet, or bitter, and as 
fragrant or repulsive; but they are definitely imaged only 
in combination with appeals to other senses.* 

By various combinations of image-bearing words an au- 
thor suggests imagery; and from these same words, a read- 
er recombines his own memories of experience into the im- 

’This classification is made with due regard for current psychological 
opinion, but for the purpose of aiding in the analysis of image-bearing words, 
not of psychological facts. 
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ages demanded by the words. This re-creation of experience 
is not, of course, precisely the same as the author’s crea- 
tion; nor is it the same for any two persons. One who is 
color blind may be able to see only as gray suggestions of 
vi^d green and vivid red; a person bom deaf cannot im- 
agine sound. A person unfamiliar with the flora and fauna 
ofacountrycannotAnsualizewiththesamedefinitenessasone 
familiar with them; and an expert in a particular trade has 
at his disposal in reading a much more vivid set of images 
associated with that trade than one who knows it only from 
outside. But, first and last, it is by means of imagery 
drawn from experience and combined by ima^nation that 
an author creates; and it is by imagery drawn from lus own 
diflering experience that a reader reads.* 

DEFINITE AND VAGUE IMAGES 

After looking at, touching, and smelling a magnificent 
specimen of American Beauty rose, a person of delicate 
sense organization keeps such a definite image that, if he is 
an artist, he can reproduce it from memory, in line and 
color, with considerable accuracy. If he is looking at a 
dozen roses of the same kind and of about the same degree 
of perfection at the same time, he will have a clear image 
of the mass of them and less clear images of the individuals 
composing the mass. When, after an interval, he sees the 
words “American Beauty rose,” he will probably have a 
vague, generalized image of a large, full rose, of a certain 
shade of red, and with a long, thick stem. He might be able 

• The recognition of the fiincdon of imageiy is very old; cf., for example, 
Longinus: “You think you see what you describe, and you place it before the 
eyes of your hearers’' (0» fh* Svblimi xtr. i; trans. by W. Rhys Roberts). 
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to paint one recognizable as an American Beauty, which he 
could not have done if he had never seen such a rose. 

If, however, he reads only the word “rose,” he may or 
may not remember the American Beauty; he may see a 
Crimson Rambler which is growing outside his window in 
the garden, or a Jaqueminot, which is his favorite rose, or 
he may see nothing more definite than a shadowy outline 
of a flower of a certain general size and shape with leaves 
of a certain general size and shape. 

If he reads, not “rose” but “flower,” he will in all proba- 
bility have no image at all unless he happens to remember 
flowers of a certain kind which for some reason have made 
a deep impression upon his mind. Theoretically, the more 
specific the word, the more definite the image created by 
its use. As terms are generalized to include more and more 
differing types of the same large class, the image grows 
vaguer than that for the narrower term until the class be- 
comes so large that no definite picture can be made. 

But practically, the vanishing-point for each image de- 
pends so greatly upon individual experience that it must 
be left to individual judgment. Persons of vivid but limited 
experience — notably, some children — translate into image- 
ry very general terms that recall that experience. And 
those of wide experience but scant imaginative power make 
but little of the most vivid writing. 

In the study of imagery, the fundamental rule is: Be 
true to your own experience. At first, indeed, it is not al- 
ways easy to do this. The main difficulty, perhaps, comes 
from the effort to find out whether or not each word in 
turn conveys an image. If, instead of trying to see the 
images made by the separate words, you read on without 
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pausing until a mental picture rises in the mind, with a 
little practice you will soon be able to isolate the images for 
study. It should be remembered that an image may be 
suggested by a single word — tiger, for example— or may 
require a group of words for its expression. In the follow- 
ing sentence from W. H. Hudson, there are six images, 
each of which requires from three to eleven words to ex- 
press it: 

1. The sun was sinking behind the forest, 

2. its broad red disc still showing through the topmost leaves, 
and 

3. the higher part of the foliage was of a luminous green, 

4. like green flame, 

5. throwing off flakes of quivering, fiery light, but 

6. lower down the trees were in profound shadow. 

— Green Mansions. 


IMAGERY AND BASE 

Imagery is a mode of expressing experience in the form 
of mental pictures. The experience thus translated into 
mental pictures may be called the base of the imagery. 
Thus: 

Imagery: We are buried in snowdrifts and the window panes 
are frosted over so that we cannot see through them. 

Base: It is severe winter weather. 

The relationship of imagery to its base is the first point 
for consideration. A thought basis may be converted into 
imagery by the substitution of a single image-bearing word 
for an abstract word — ^if the word be sufficiently su^s- 
tive. Thus Meredith wished to suggest that Sir Willough- 
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by Patterne was pompous; and he does this by making one 
of the other characters create an image with a word. In- 
stead of saying, “He is pompous,” she says, “He has a leg** 
The same thought basis may serve for a great variety 
of images, the nature of which will be determined (i) by 
the author’s experience and power of imagination and (2) 
by his purpose. Examples of totally different images con- 
structed on the same base are given below: 

BASE IMAGERY 

A bird sat on a tree. i. A robin chirruped hidden in 

the elm. 

2. A bluejay rocked himself on 
a branch of balsam fir. 

3. A grackle, his black head 
iridescent in the sunlight, 
tilted among the bare 
branches of the litde birch. 

4. A shivering bluebird clung 
to the leafless bough. 

It was raining. i. Silvery rain streaked the 

window panes. 

2. Raindrops spotted the pave- 
ment. 

3. Heavy rain slanted in black 
lines across the blue sky. 

4. Rain drove almost hori- 
zontally along the white 
road. 

5. Large raindrops pattered 
and made bubbles in the 
pool. 
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Exercise 

State in one sentence the base of the imagery in the 
following two stanzas: 

A casement high and triple-arched there was^ 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass^ 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries. 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven: — Porphyro grew faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 

— ^JoHN Keats, “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
METHODS OF CLASSIFYING IMAGES 

For purposes of analysis, images may be classified from 
seven different points of view: 

I. Sense appeal 
A. Types 

1. Sight 

a) Color 

b) Form 

2. Sound 
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3. Touch 

a) Simple tactual 
i) Thermal 
c) Kinaesthetic 

4. Taste 

5. Smell 

B. Complexity 

1. Simple 

2. Complex 

C. Movement 

1. Not moving 

2. Moving 

11 . Methods of development 

A. Cataloguing 

B. Repetitive 

C. Suggestive 

III. Methods of presentation 

A. Photographic 

B. Synthetic 

C. Dynamic 

IV. Sources of imagery in experience 

V. Use of imagery 

A. Literal 

B. Figurative 

VI. Proportion of imagery to non-imagery 

VII. Choice of imagery as determined by 

A. Author’s temperament and experience 

B. Theme 

C. Purpose 

I. SENSE APPEAL 

A. Types . — ^All our experience of the external world 
comes through the five senses — sight, hearing, touch, taste. 
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and smell. An impression may come through a single 
sense or through two or more working together to pro- 
duce it. 

An impression received through the sense of sight will 
be in terms of form and color and of movement or lack of 
movement. Images of form and color present innumerable 
combinations of lines and masses and proportions, and 
shades of the fundamental colors. 

An impression received through the sense of hearing 
will be in terms of sound which, though it frequently com- 
bines with other senses, needs no further analysis in itself. 

An impression through the sense of touch, on the other 
hand, may be of several distinct sorts. It may be merely 
tactual; it may give the sensation of heat or cold; it may 
give the feeling of pressure or muscular strain. For this 
reason images of touch are commonly classified as tactual, 
thermal, and kinaesthetic. 

An impression through the sense of taste is probably as 
complex as it is difficult to reproduce in words; but it has 
not as yet been subjected to an analysis important for 
literary study. 

What is true of taste is even more true of smell, which 
is the least understood of all the senses. 

As there are enormous differences between individuals 
in their responses to these different types of sense appeal, 
the analysis of an author’s imagery on this basis makes a 
definite beginning in the analysis of his style. Methods for 
making such a study will be suggested later. 

B. Complexity. — Pi. difference is to be observed be- 
tween images that revive memory of one sense impression 
only — simple images; and those that awaken memory of 
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more than one occurring simultaneously — complex images. 
The following words seem to suggest simple images: 


Mauve — color 1 . , 

Spiral — form J 
Buzz — auditory 
Soft — simple tactual 
Cold — thermal 
Squeeze — kinaesthetic J 
Sour — gustatory 
Pungent — olfactory 


tactual 


The follo^ng words certainly awaken sense impressions of 
more than one kind, though individual readers would differ 
to some extent as to the elements of each combination:' 


snowy 

color — thermal 

plumy 

form — tactual 

twinkling star 

form — color 

sunny 

color — thermal 

rusty nail 

form — color — tactual 

lilac 

color — ^smell — form 

starfish 

form — tactual — color 

chalk 

color — tactual — form 

butterfly 

color — form 

vinegar 

taste — color — ^smell 

mossy 

color — tactual — thermal 

whizzing 

sound — kinaesthetic 

mountain peak 

form — color 

rubber tube 

form — color — tactual — smell 


* This classification represents the responses of twelve people who agreed 
as to the primary appeal; in regard to the first subsidiary appeal, ii of them 
agreed in 5 cases, 10 in 8 cases, 9 in 11 cases, and 7 in all. In regard to the other 
subsidiary appeals, the results were far more scattering, partly perhaps from un- 
certainty as to what was expected, but also, no doubt, because of difiFerences in 
temperament. 
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At first, certainly, it is probably better to analyxe com- 
plexity only to the point where relative certainty begins to 
pass into doubt. It is better to have too few appeals repre- 
sented in the results than to include matter which has 
been “read into” the material through desire to find every- 
thing. Fortunately, with practice in observation and anal- 
ysis, certainty of classification increases notably.* 

C. Movement . — ^And finally, images perceived as mov- 
ing should be distinguished from those which are not mov- 
ing. Choice between the two produces marked stylistic 
differences. 

Exercise 

Classify into simple and complex the images in the 
following descriptions: 

I. It was a large specimen of the breed, in colour rich dun, 
though disfigured at present by splotches of mud about his 
seamy sides. His horns were thick and tipped with brass; his 
two nostrils like the Thames Tunnel as seen in the perspective 
toys of yore. Between them, through the gristle of his nose, was 
a stout copper ring, welded on, and irremovable as Gurth’s 

’Some writers, in the search for suggestive terms, import into the realm 
of one of the senses terms which properly express appeals from another sense. 
This is done to stimulate the imagination by a more definite, because more 
startling, image than would be afforded by an image of the kind expected. 
Miss Edith Sitwell, for example, is responsible for “fruits with a tuneful 
smell,” and for: 

*The poems of Queen Marguerite of Navarre, 

NarcissuS’pe tailed, perfumed like a star.” 

This device is perhaps entirely difiFerent from occasional instances of persons 
who actually have mixed sense impressions, as definite color impressions from 
certain sounds. 

All such vagaries should be noted and studied. Their contribution to the 
value of imagery in literature is at present unknown. 
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collar of brass. To the ring was attached an ash staff a yard long, 
which the bull with the motions of his head flung about like a 
flail. 

2. The low light of the nearing evening caught his head and 
face when he emerged from the shadow of the wall, warming 
them to a complexion of flame-colour. Henchard watched him 
with his mouth firmly set, the squareness of his jaw and the 
vertical! ty of his profile being unduly marked. 

3. The door of the front room had been taken off its hinges 
to give more space, and that of the room Henchard sat in being 
ajar, he could see fractional parts of the dancers whenever their 
gyrations brought them near the doorway; chiefly in the shape 
of the skirts of dresses and streaming curls of hair; together with 
about three-fifths of the band in profile, including the restless 
shadow of a fiddler’s elbow, and the tip of the bass-viol bow. — 
Thomas Hardy, The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

4. Classify the images in Amy Lowell’s “Patterns” or 
another of her short descriptive poems. 

II. METHODS OF DEVELOPMENT 

From the basic conception imagery may grow in at 
least three different ways: 

I. A number of images (simple or complex) may be ac- 
cumulated, one after another, to build up an impression 
of a larger whole. Thus the appearance of a candy stall at 
an English fair is presented in a series of images: 

The stalls were covered with everything invented by man; 
here a sweet stall, 

with thick, sticky lumps of white and green and red, 
glass bottles of bulls’ eyes 

and peppermints, 
thick slabs of almond toffee 

and pink cocoanut icing. 
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boxes of round chocolate creams 

and sticks of liquorice, 

lumps of gingerbread, 

with colored pictures stuck upon them, 

saffron buns, 

plum cakes in glass jars, 

and chains of little sugary biscuits hanging on long red 
strings. 

— ^Hugh Walpole, Jeremy. 

Here we are given no less than twelve different images of 
details out of which to construct an imaginative picture of 
a scene. This method may be called the cataloguing 
method. 

2. An image (simple or complex) may be repeated, each 
time in association with a different subsidiary image: 

Fog everywhere. Fog up the river, where it flows among 
green aits and meadows;/©^ down the river, where it rolls defiled 
among the tiers of shipping, and the waterside pollutions of a 
great (and dirty) city. Fog on the Essex marshes, fog on the 
Kentish heights. Fog creeping into the cabooses of collier-brigs; 
fog lying out on the yards, and hovering in the rigging of great 
ships; drooping on the gunwales of barges and small boats. 
Fog in the eyes and throats of ancient Greenwich pensioners, 
wheezing by the firesides of their wards; fog in the stem and 
bowl of the afternoon pipe of the wrathful skipper, down in his 
close cabin; fog cruelly pinching the toes and fingers of his 
shivering little 'prentice boy on deck. Chance people on the 
bridges peeping over the parapets into a nether sky oifog^ with 
fog all round them, as if they were up in a balloon, and hanging 
in the misty clouds. — Charles Dickens, Bleak House. 

Here the principal image is, of course, that of fog, which is 
associated with no less than fourteen subsidiary images to 
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suggest different aspects of the fog. This method may be 
called the repetitive method. 

3. A single image (simple or complex) may be used to 
suggest a large number commonly associated with it in 
experience: 

The air had the cold, sweet tang of peppermints in the throat. 

By this single (but complex) image other aspects of a sharp 
winter day are inevitably called up. This method may be 
called the suggestive method. 

in. METHODS OF PRESENTATION 

In the presentation of images there are to be observed 
at least three methods: 

1. An image may be presented “ready-made” as it 
were; that is, by a word or group of words so commonly 
associated in experience as to make a unitary impression: 

She has faded away like a rainbow (one word) — like a drop 
of dew in the sun (six words). 

This method of presenting images may be called photo- 
graphic. 

2. An image may be synthesized before the reader’s 
eyes, so that he builds it up, step by step, from groups of 
words freshly associated by the author for the purpose of 
constructing this particular image: 

[The hue of the hermit spider] 
was a deep dead-leaf yellow, 
with a black and grey pattern, 
borrowed from some wild cat; 
and so large was he that his great outspread 
hairy legs. 
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radiating from the flat disc of his body, 
would have covered a man’s open hand. 

— W. H. Hudson, Green Mansions. 

This image is built up in six steps, each synthesized out 
of words freshly associated for the special purpose of creat- 
ing one aspect of the larger image which is constructed 
from them all. 

This method of presentation may be called synthetic. 

3. An image may be presented of a thing not as it 
actually exists but as in process of changing or even of 
becoming. The imagery does not remain as first presented, 
but is modified with the addition of each new element. 
Thus Moody wrote of the waves of the sea: 

Glass-green avalanches 
in their swerving 
plunge and 
sweep. 

The image begins as one of form and color with a sub- 
sidiary kinaesthetic image, but in a moment it is made (i) 
to swerve, (2) to plunge, and (3) to sweep. The reader is 
required, not merely to build up an image out of its com- 
ponent parts, but to change the image as he builds. This 
method of presentation may be called dynamic. 

The work of William Vaughn Moody, from which the 
line quoted is taken, is full of dynamic imagery. 

The importance of analyzing literature with regard to 
the methods of developing and presenting images lies in 
the very unequal value of these methods stylistically. 

Of least value are the cataloguing and repetitive meth- 
ods if the images are merely photographic. A long cata- 
Iqgue of these tends to weary the attention; repetition, to 
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irritate it. One image after another is recognized, but be- 
fore it can be constructed into a picture, it is supplanted by 
the next. The imaginative faculty is hampered by the 
number of details which must be fitted to its own memories 
of experience. Under the pressure of fatigue the images 
called up grow faint and blurred; and reading, instead of 
being the re-creation of life, becomes the mere following of 
words. 

It should perhaps be added that, while these methods 
are the least efifective in literature, they are the most cer- 
tain to reach readers of limited experience and imaginative 
power. Out of the stream of images only a few have any 
appeal and the others are disregarded; with the aid of 
repetition varying associations are introduced, of which 
some few awaken memories. As these few, however, differ 
for each reader, the large number presented increases the 
chances of appeal. It is only for those to whom literature 
is an art that the presence of waste matter is dead and 
ugly. 

Both the cataloguing and the repetitive methods, how- 
ever, take on value when their images are presented 
synthetically or dynamically. If the reader is made, not 
merely to recall experience but to construct from it, out of 
details in themselves often unrelated, a new image, the 
creative imagination is kept active and alive, and reading 
is not the mere following of words but the re-creation 
of life. 

In the Shakespeare poem ^ven below, there is a cata- 
logue of images associated with winter, two of them re- 
peated in the last two lines of each stanza. These images 
are not photographic like those in the candy stall, but are 
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synthesized, one by one, as the lines are read. The result 
is a living picture: 

When icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dic'c the shepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipped and ways be foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whit, tu-who! a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow. 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw. 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit, tu-who! a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

— William Shakespeare, Lovers Labour* s Lost. 

In the following, we have a short catalogue of images 
associated with the early morning, presented dynamically, 
in that the reader must imagine himself as going away 
from them and them as receding; and to give still more 
vitality to the imagery, all but one of the images that make 
up the catalogue are in themselves dynamic: 

Leave the early bells at chime. 

Leave the kindled hearth to blaze. 

Leave the trellised panes where children linger 
out the waking-time. 

Leave the forms of sons and fathers trudging 
through the misty ways. 

Leave the sounds of mothers taking up their 
sweet laborious days. 

— William Vaughn Moody, “Road-Hymn for the Start.” 
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As a rule, the cataloguing and repetitive methods, even 
when the images are presented synthetically or dynamical- 
ly, lose their effect if developed at great length; and the 
single suggestive image may do more than a page. Note, 
for example, what is accomplished by the symbolic image 
— ^which represents to a working girl an offered pleasure — 
in the following: 

A drop of sunlight fell into her hands and lay there, warm 
and quivering. 

Exercise 

In the following passages, classify the images as to 
methods of development and of presentation 

1. Helen, her pigtails flapping on either shoulder, her nose 
red, as it always was early in the morning, appeared at the oppo- 
site end of the nursery. 

2. Today was of a hard, glittering frost; the sun like a round, 
red lacquer tray, fell heavily, slowly through a faint pale sky 
that was not strong enough to sustain it. 

3. He must have been a strange-looking animal at any time, 
being built quite square like a toy dog, with a great deal of hair, 
very short legs, and a thick, stubborn neck; his eyes were brown 
and now could be seen very clearly because the hair that usually 
covered them was plastered about his face by the snow. In nor- 
mal days his eyes gleamed behind his hair like sunlight in a thick 
wood. He wore a little pointed beard that could only be con- 
sidered an affection; in one word, if you imagine a ridiculous- 
ly small sheep-dog with no legs, a French beard and a stump 
of . tiul. y«. havo him. 

4. That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
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In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more strong. 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

— ^William Shakespeare, Sonnet LXXIII. 

5. Now from the silk pavilions of the seas 

The nymphs sing, gold and cold as orange-trees: 
“Through gilded trellises 
Of the heat, Dolores, 

Inez, Manuccia, 

Isabel, Lucia, 

Mock Time that flies. 

"Lovely bird, will you stay and sing, 

Flirting your sheened wing, — 

Peck with your beak, and cling 
To our balconies?’ 

They flirt their fans, flaunting— 

"O silence enchanting 
As music!’ then slanting 
Their eyes 

Like gilded or emerald grapes 
They take mantillas or capes. 

Hiding their simian shapes. 

Sighs 

Each lady, "Our spadille 

Is done.’ .... "Dance the quadrille 

From Hell’s towers to Seville, 

Surprise 

Their siesta,’ Dolores 
Said. Through gilded trellises 
Of the heat, spangles 
Pelt down through the tangles 
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Of bell-flowers; each dangles 
Her castanets, shutters 
Fall while the heat mutters, 

With sounds like a mandoline 
Or tinkled tambourine • • • • 

Ladies, Time dies!*’ 

And petals of the foam, like perfumed orange-blossom. 
Pelt the nymphs in their bowers — cold as their bosom, 

— Edith Sitwell, The Sleeping Beauty. 

6. Very early morning. The sun was not yet risen, and the 
whole of Crescent Bay was hidden under a white sea-mist. The 
big bush-covered hills at the back were smothered. You could 
not see where they ended and the paddocks and bungalows be- 
gan. The sandy road was gone and the paddocks and bungalows 
the other side of it; there were no white dunes covered with red- 
dish grass beyond them; there was nothing to mark which was 
beach and where was the sea, A heavy dew had fallen. The grass 
was blue. Big drops hung on the bushes and just did not fall; 
the silvery fluffy toi-toi was limp on its long stalks, and all the 
marigolds and the pinks in the bungalow gardens were bowed to 
the earth with wetness. Drenched were the cold fuchsias, round 
pearls of dew lay on the flat nasturtium leaves. It looked as 
though the sea had beaten up softly in the darkness, as though 
one immense wave had come rippling, rippling — how far? Per- 
haps if you had waked up in the middle of the night you might 
have seen a big fish flicking in at the window and gone again. 
— Katherine Mansfield, **At the Bay,” in The Garden Party. 

7. Over against the region where he went 
Thunder has torn the curtains of the mist. 

And out of moving darkness soars the cloud 
Like as a shadowed ruby, but above 
Like as an opal and a sardine stone 
Sun-touched to the panting heart; and in the midst 
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Are shapes throned on the moving of the lights. 

Who ride the wrathful lights, and are the lights. 

Up through the driving fringes of the mist 
Battle a living splendor and a gloom. 

— WiLUAM Vaughn Moody, “The Fire-Bringer.” 
rV. SOURCES OF IMAGERY IN EXPERIENCE 

Imagery may be derived from any form of sense experi- 
ence. In Masefield’s poem “Cargoes,” as the title suggests, 
the imagery is from seafaring life in its commercial aspect; 
and the imagery of each stanza is taken from material 
associated with a different age: the Ancient East, the New 
World of the sixteenth century, and modern Great Britain: 

Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory. 

And apes and peacocks. 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 

Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 

Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores. 
With a cargo of diamonds. 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack. 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days. 
With a cargo of Tyne coal. 

Road-rails, pig-lead. 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

Each stanza begins with an image of the ship on her 
way and of her destination or background; then in a series 
of images, mainly complex, it describes her cargo. The im- 
ages in the first stanza are all derived from the commerce 
of the Ancient East, in the second from that between 
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Europe and the New World when it was first discovered, 
and in the third, from that of the industrial civilization of 
today. In the vivid and startling contrasts lies the appeal 
of the poem. 

The classification of an author’s images according to 
their sources is important as showing both his own richness 
and variety of experience and his adaptation of his experi- 
ence to his special purposes. 

The following table of common phases of experience 
from which images may be drawn is merely suggestive: 

A. The larger aspects of nature 

1. Sky (and all its phenomena) 

2. Land (all aspects, including landscape with human habita- 
tions) 

3. Water (bodies of water of all kinds and their phenomena) 

B. The smaller aspects of nature 

1. Animal life 

2. Plant life 

3. Inorganic matter 

C. Human life 

1. Individual (the body and its needs) 

2. Group life 

a) The family and home 
i) Occupational groups 

(1) Industries 

(2) Trades 

(3) Crafts 

(4) Professions 

(5) Other businesses 
c) Larger social groups 

(1) Schools, colleges, universities 

(2) Churches 

(3) Other organizations 
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i) Government 
«) Art 

(1) Architecture 

(2) Sculpture 

(3) Painting 

(4) Minor arts 

(5) Music (subdivide) 

(6) Dancing 

(7) Literature 
f) Science 

(1) Natural sciences (subdivide) 

(2) Social sciences (subdivide) 

Exercise 

Make classified lists of the sources of ail the imagery in 
the passages quoted on pages 39-43 and 55. Keep the 
lists separate for each author, and note the different sources 
drawn upon by each and by all. 

V. USE OF FIGURATIVE IMAGERY 

By figurative imagery is meant, in this book, imagery 
extraneous to the subject, introduced for the purpose of 
(i) giving clarity and emphasis, (2) intensifying emotional 
appeal by added associations, and (3) enriching by added 
pictorial details. 

I. Added clarity and emphasis . — ^When an image is as- 
sociated with a figurative image which is more definite in 
itself and at the same time creates a slight shock of surprise 
at the association, the resultant is clarity and emphasis. 
The clarity comes from the greater exactness of the figura- 
tive image, and the emphasis is on the quality by virtue of 
which it was introduced: 
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Then the window was pricked mth long needles of run. 
.... — Katherine Mansfield, “The Little Governess," in 
Bliss. 

Here the image belonging to the subject is of rain beating 
against the window of a moving train. By means of the 
figure, the image takes on the definite form and color of 
long needles and from the slight shock of surprise induced 
from the association of “pricking” with rain, becomes ex- 
tremely vivid. 

2. Intensified emotional appeal by added associations . — 
When a figurative image brings with it the memory of a 
sharply defined experience, whether pleasant or painful, 
the emotional quality of this experience is in some degree 
attached to the original image: 

“If Fraulein would honour me by accepting these ” 

“What, for me?" But she drew back and raised her hands as 
though he were about to put a wild little kitten on her lap. 
—Ibid. 

Here the gesture is given emotional intensity by the memo- 
ry suggested of a “wild little kitten.” 

3. Enrichment by added pictorial details . — ^When a fig- 
urative image is presented as a picture including far more 
than is needed to clarify, or emphasize, or intensify emo- 
tionally, the unnecessary details, if harmonious in them- 
selves, are felt to enrich the material of the subject: 

Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 
Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 
Its slight, dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 

By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound — 

So slender Sohrab seemed, so softly reared. 

— Matthew Arnold, “Sohrab and Rustum.’’ 
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Here the details of lines 3-4 are quite unnecessary in them- 
selves but add great charm to the picture. 

These are perhaps the principal uses of figurative im- 
agery. Although commonly a figure may serve more than 
one of these uses, it is worth while to try to distinguish 
them where possible. 

VI. CLASSIFICATION OF FIGURES 

The figurative imagery commonly recognized today as 
sufficiently important to be studied may be classified into 
five groups. 

1. Simile and metaphor 

2. Metonymy and synecdoche 

3. Personification 

4. Allegory 

5. Symbolism 

I. Simile and metaphor. — Simile and metaphor are 
based upon a resemblance between the material in hand 
and the extraneous material introduced. In simile, this 
resemblance is stated by the use of like^ asy as ify as though, 
and other words suggesting likeness: 

His mind is like a two-edged sword.' 

In metaphor, the resemblance is the basis for an assertion 
of identity between the things compared: 

His mind is a two-edged sword. 

Both simile and metaphor may be used in all the ways 
discussed above.* 

* It is important to distinguish between simile and mere comparison, in 
which the two things compared belong to the same class, as: “In this respect, 
Lincoln was like Washington.” 

* A special form of the simile, in which a detailed picture introduced hy like 
is followed by a brief application of the picture to the subject introduced by jo, 
is called the Homeric simile because it is characteristic of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. For an example, see the lines from “Sohrab and Rustum.” 
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2. Metonymy and synecdoche . — ^Metonymy and synec- 
doche are introduced, not on the basis of resemblance, but 
of association. In metonymy, the extraneous material is 
actually found in experience associated with the material 
of the subject: 

*‘I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom.” 

Here the helmet, instead of the head which it was intended 
to protect, is used to indicate to the reader the manner in 
which the speaker was hurt. 

In synecdoche the extraneous material may be associ- 
ated with the material in hand, as the part with the whole, 
or vice versa, or it may be related to it as genus to species, 
or vice versa, or as singular to plural, or vice versa: 

From the high cliff we counted twenty sail. 

Here we have part for the whole. 

There were ten thousand horse in the battle. 

Here we have singular for plural (and also by metonymy, 
horse for horsemen). 

The great man-eating cat rolled over dead. 

Here we have genus for species. 

Metonymy and synecdoche are commonly used to 
emphasize some special feature of the thing described. 
They are found to a much larger extent than we commonly 
realize in the words of our daily speech, used without 
special figurative purpose. 

3. Personification . — ^Personification is the attribution 
to an abstraction of the characteristics and actions peculiar 
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to persons. It is common in the older literature> but not 
in the literature of today: 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 

4. Allegory . — ^Allegory is extended metaphor combined 
with personification. In the past it was often the frame- 
work on which a whole piece of literature was constructed, 
as in "Piers the Plovomany Spenser's Faerie ^eene, and 
Bunyan’s Pilgritn's Progress. An interesting modern ex- 
ample is E. M. Forster’s “The Other Side of the Hedge” 
in The Celestial Omnibus (of which the title story is also 
an allegory). But in modern literature allegory is rare. 

5. Symbolism. — Symbolism, on the other hand, which 
is the use of a single image to suggest a large number of 
associated phenomena, is exceedingly common. A famous 
example of symbolism is Tennyson’s: 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

Here the tiny wall plant is used as a symbol of the incom- 
prehensible character of the Universe. 

When symbolism is used in longer works, it is often 
suggested in the title and referred to at intervals in the 
work itself. Cf., for example. The Hound of Heaven^ by 
Francis Thompson, The Green Mirror^ by Hugh Walpole, 
and The White Monkey^ by John Galsworthy. 
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Vll. PROPORTION OF IMAGERY 

The proportion of imagery in a piece of writing depends 
in part upon an author’s temperament, in part upon his 
purpose in writing. While in general we expect to find a 
high proportion of imagery in poetry, some poetry of very 
high quality is almost bare of it. Compare, for example, 
the following poem with Shakespeare’s winter poem (p- 
39, above) in this respect: 

Who is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her. 

That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 

Love doth to her eyes repair 
To help him of his blindness. 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 

— ^William Shakespeare, The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

In the winter poem, the imagery is not far from loo 
per cent of the whole;* in the Silvia poem, there is not one 
clear image — o per cent. 

It does not follow that the winter poem is the better, 
but only that the two poems get their effects by totally 
different means. The winter poem has very little of the 
rhythmic and melodic charm upon which, together with 

’ Only the repeated phrase, **a merry note,” and the structural words being 
counted out. 
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use of words rich in emotional associations {Jiolyy fatty voissy 
heavetiy gyaccy kindy kindnessy beauty)y the Silvia poem de- 
pends for its effect. 

However that may be, imagery is unevenly distributed 
through both prose and poetry, in accordance vnth the con- 
tinually varying purposes of the authors. This variability 
is well illustrated in the following poem by Wordsworth: 

A slumber did my spirit seal; 

I had no human fears; 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Here we have six lines without imagery, followed by two 
consisting of one vast vague image.* The first six lines sug- 
gest a spiritual relationship which in the last two is re- 
duced to the elements of the universe. It would be hard to 
imagine a more magnificent tragic climax than is reached 
by the sudden intrusion of this gigantic physical image into 
a poem which has been dealing with spiritual life. 

Although the proportion of imagery in prose is com- 
monly much less than that in poetry, poetic prose is likely 
to be loaded or overloaded with it. Compare, in this re- 
spect, Ruskin’s famous description of St. Mark’s with a 
piece of matter-of-fact writing of the same length. In the 
polyphonic prose of Amy Lowell, the images are fully as 
crowded as in her verse. 

‘ Neither seal nor touch can possibly in their context have been intended to 
give images; but in the last two lines every content word suggests a vague 
image to which vastness is given by “earth’s diurnal course.” 
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Exercise 

1. To get some idea of the difference between different 
types of prose in this respect, examine for the number of 
images, passages of about the same length from Ruskin, 
Pater, Newman, Matthew Arnold, Lowes Dickinson, 
W. H. Hudson, or any other good modem stylists. 

2. Compare with regard to the proportion of imagery 
short poems by A. E. Housman, Kipling, Stevenson, or 
other modern poets whom you suspect to be either rich in 
imagery or bare of it. 

VIII. CHOICE OF IMAGERY 

The same base may be represented by a bewildering 
variety of images drawn from widely different sources. 
What determines choice among these? 

In general, there are three main determinants of choice 
which operate singly or together: (i) the author’s tempera- 
ment and experience, (a) his theme, and (3) his purpose. 

I. Every author is limited by his own temperament. 
If he is tone deaf or color blind or not sensitive to tactual 
impressions, his imagery will reflect his limitations. It fol- 
lows that from a scientific study of an unknown author’s 
imagery, certain conclusions can be drawn as to his tem- 
perament. 

Likewise, every author who is a serious artist limits his 
imagery for the most part to his own experience, or if he 
ventures outside it, the difference in the quality of the 
imagery can usually be detected. When, for example, we 
find Shakespeare’s imagery rich in allusions to horses and 
dogs and when we find him putting language of the stable 
into the mouths of characters to whom it is most unsuitable, 
it is safe to infer that he did this unconsciously out of his 
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own experience. On the other hand, when we find Mor- 
gan Robertson, a sailor, observing here and there a slip in 
Kipling’s imagery drawn from the sea and ships, it is safe 
to assume that Kipling’s knowledge of the sea is that of the 
amateur. The imagination of genius can go far but it 
cannot altogether replace experience. 

2. Often the theme determines in large part the im- 
agery. In Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage^ the 
theme is expressed in the title, the “badge” being wounds; 
and the material is necessarily limited to images of war. 

But the theme is not always so closely bound up with 
its material. In Conrad’s Lord Jinif for example, the 
theme is moral rehabilitation after a failure due to mere 
unreadiness to meet a crisis. It is worked out in terms of 
sea life, for the purpose of showing a sailor’s ideal of honor. 
By another author, it might have been presented in im- 
agery of war; by another, in imagery of social life; by 
another, in imagery of rural life; and so on. 

3. Again, purpose or point of view plays a large part in 
the choice of imagery. What De la Mare would present in 
terms of twilight and a lonely house in a wood, Edith Sit- 
well would present in terms of a kaleidoscope of color and 
a moving crowd. The elaborate symbolic imagery used by 
Walpole in The Green Mirror and The Dark Forest^ for 
example, is totally different from the crowded details of 
real life in a particular place, such as is used by Arnold 
Bennett in his “Five Towns” stories. Compare the im- 
agery of The Ancient Mariner with that of Conrad’s 
Youth; yet both describe the voyage of a doomed ship. 
From this point of view imagery needs to be studied with 
special care. 
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Exercise 

The theme of Masefield’s “Cargoes” is the contrast be- 
tween the splendors of ancient civilizations and the cheap- 
ness of our own. Make a list of the images used in each 
stanza. Then write after each image others that might 
have been used, and combine them in different ways to 
see the effect. Change the words describing the ships them- 
selves, as well as those that tell of their cargoes; change the 
periods of civilization and the countries. Combine your 
results in difiFerent ways (with mental apologies to Mr. 
Masefield) in either prose or verse. At the end of this ex- 
periment you will realize how greatly the author’s intention 
affects the choice of imagery. 

HOW TO STUDY IMAGERY 

For the study of a short poem or prose passage, mere 
observation of the points discussed in this chapter will 
suffice; but to reach conclusions as to any considerable 
body of work, special methods must be used. These should 
be developed separately for each of the following topics: 
(i) proportion and distribution, (2) sense appeal, (3) 
structure, (4) sources, and (5) choice and effect. 

TO STUDY PROPORTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF IMAGERY 

To get the proportion of imagery to the entire content, 
the most economical way is to buy a cheap edition of the 
work to be studied, so that the pages can be marked. 
Otherwise, it is necessary to copy the material, a process 
that involves great waste of time. 

Underline with a continuous line all the words that are 
combined by a single act of attention to form one image. 
In doing this, your own actual experience must be the basis 
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of your classification, although, in the case of a careful writ- 
er, the presence or absence of commas may be a guide. In 
the following sentence, for example, the images are prob- 
ably intended to be separated as they are numbered, 
punctuation being a guide: 

.... Mrs. Kronen’s little close toque made of delicately 
shaded velvet violets and lined with satin (i), her silky peacock 
blue straw shining with rich filmy tones (2), its mass of dull shot 
blue-green ribbon and the soft rose pink of its velvet roses (3). 

In the following description of a drawing-room, on the 
other hand, we are evidently intended to get a succession 
of overlapping impressions: 

The light was high (i); creamy bulbs (2), high up (3), and 
creamy color everywhere (4), cream and gold stripes (5), stripy 
chairs of every shape (6), some of them with twisted gilt legs (7). 
curious oval pictures in soft half-tones (8), women in hats (9), 
strange groups, all tilted forward like mirrors (10). 

In the next passage, the method is mixed, some of the 
images being fused, as it were, and the others kept apart 
by punctuation: 

.... Mrs. Corrie, sweeping swiftly about (i), pushing up 
great striped easy chairs towards the fire (2). Miriam stood in a 
dream, watching the little pale hands in the dear light (3), dead 
white fingers (4), rings (5), twinkling green and sea blue (6), and 
the thin cruel flash of tiny diamonds (7) . . . . harpy hands 
( 8 ) * 

When the images have been marked for a page, the 
simplest way to take the proportion is to count the images 
(disregarding the number of words in each) and the lines 

‘ Dorothy Richardson, HoruycmA. 
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on the page or in the poem, and to express the result as a 
ratio. The ratio for the winter poem is 15 : 1 6; for the Silvia 
poem, 0:15; for the Wordsworth poem, 1:8. 

The massing or the more or less even distribution of 
the images will be observed from the marking. It can be 
shown statistically by subdividing the material in giving 
the ratios. Thus, in the Wordsworth poem, if the ratio is 
given by stanzas, it is as follows: 

Stanza i 0:4 
Stanza 2 1:4 

In the same way, a page, a chapter, a book, may be sub- 
divided as far as is necessary to show irregular distribution 
of the imagery. 

To emphasize massing, lines may be drawn for a poem 
or a page of prose as follows: 

When I am dead and over me bright April 
Shakes out her rain-drenched hair, — — 

Though you should lean above me broken-hearted, 

I shall not care. 

I shall have peace, as leafy trees are peaceful — — — ... 

When rain bends down the bough; — 

And I shall be more silent and cold-hearted 

Than you are now. 

— Sara Teasdale, “I Shall Not Care.” 28 per cent imagery 

Whirl up, sea — 

Whirl your pointed pines. 

Splash your great pines 

On our rocks. — — 

Hurl your green over us — - 

Cover us with your pools of fir. ■■■'■ 

— “H. D.”, ‘*Oread.” 100 per cent imagery 
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The heavy black lines show merely the relative posi- 
tions and the continuity of the images. All structural 
words binding together the parts of an image are included 
in the black lines.' 

Exercise 

In the following poem, take the proportion and dis- 
tribution of the imagery, then make a graph to show its 
distribution: 

Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell, 

Which for the colours did excel. 

The fair Queen Mab becoming well. 

So lively was the limning; 

The seat the soft wool of the bee, 

The cover, gallandy to see, 

The wing of a pied butterflee; 

I trow ’twas simple trimming. 

The wheels composed of cricket’s bones. 

And daintily made for the nonce; 

For fear of rattling on the stones 
With thistle-down they shod it; 

For all her maidens much did fear 

If Oberon had chanc’d to hear 

That Mab his Queen should have been there, 

He would not have abode it. 

— Michael Drayton, Nymphidia. 

TO STUDY SENSE APPEAL 

On library index cards, 3 by 5 inches, or on slips of the 
same size, copy the images marked in the book, one image 
on a card. 

If the image is long and complicated, omit all structural 
words which are not necessary to express the meaning. 

‘ Or the lines may be drawn in different colors, to indicate different sense 
appeals. 
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Use ellipses (.•..) to show that such omissions have 
been made. 

Underline in color the words of the image, according to 
the sense appeals involved. The following key need not be 
followed; but the key adopted should be placed on a 
separate card and kept with the others until there is no 
possible danger of using the wrong color: 


Color 


Form 

Dark blue 

Auditory 

.Yellow 

Tactual 


Kinaesthetic. . . . 


Thermal 


Olfactory 


Gustatory 


Moving 



^^th eight colored pencils, then, and a black pencil, 
it is easy to classify images according to their sense appeal 
and to divide them into moving and not moving. 

In drawing the lines for a complex image, it is well to 
underline first for the immediate sense appeal, then for 
subsidiary appeals, and to draw the black line, when it is 
needed, below the others. 

As each image is copied and marked, the title and page 
reference (abbreviated to its lowest terms) should be placed 
in the lower left-hand corner of the card; and the letter F 
(figurative) or L (literal), placed in the lower right-hand 
corner, will facilitate later classification. 

In the top left-hand corner, write C, R, or S, for 
cataloguingy repetitive, or suggestive; and in the top right- 
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hand comer, Phy Sy, or Dyy for photographic, synthetic, or 
dynamic. 

By thus placing on a single card all the essential facts 
about an image, it can later be classified and reclassified 
without trouble. 

In this classification of imagery according to sense 
appeal, the main difficulty will be in drawing the line in 
some cases between vague and specific images. This diffi- 
culty grows less with practice. An effective way of meeting 
it at first is to have also a packet of yellow cards^ and to 
use these for all groups of words about which you have 
doubt as to whether or not they should be classed as 
images. As your skill increases, these groups will gradu- 
ally distribute themselves, some being copied on white 
cards as real images, others being cast out as too vague to 
be included. 

When the material has been assembled in this way, 
summaries should be made as follows: 

I. The ratio of simple images to complex. — ^This can be 
found quickly by noting whether more than one colored 
line is used. The black for a moving image does not, of 
coiirse, imply complexity. 

1. The proportion of appeals to each sense separately . — 
This is found by making a frequency table under the eight 
heads. It is also well to keep simple and complex images 

‘ And of blue, for negative images. Both suggested by Vernon Horn. 

Negative images — i.e., images created by denial of the contrary — are per- 
haps sufficiently interesting to be treated separately. A good example of a 
negative image is: 

“To the island valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow*d,’* etc. 

With “deep-meadow'd’* begins an affirmative image. 
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apart in making the count. Each stroke stands for one, 
and every fifth stroke is crossed. In this way counting is 
by fives: 

Simple Complex 

color //// TfiV. // 

Fonnetc. / TfH m HU 

3. TAr proportions of images appealing to more than one 
sense. — ^Frequencies should be taken for (0) the number of 
combinations of two senses, of three senses, and so on; 
and {b) for the different combinations themselves, as 
form-color, form-color-sound, color-taste-smell, and so on. 

4. The proportions of moving images to non-moving . — 
The black line drawn under all moving images gives this 
result by the simple process of counting. 

5. The proportions of transferences of sense appeal . — ^As 
this transference is often found in great poetry, it should be 
studied with special care. Frequencies should be taken 
for each group of senses involved in the process. 

6. The use of negative images. — While these are com- 
paratively rare, they should be carefully studied wherever 
they are found, with particular reference to the positive 
images with which they are associated. Summaries should 
be made as to the number of cases, the grouping and 
balance of positive and negative images, and the special 
effect of the negative if this can be seen. 

Besides these six phases of sense appeal, there may be 
others, peculiar to certain types of material, which have 
not as yet been observed. To be continually alert for 
these is at once to intensify and clarify one’s appreciation 
of imagery as a whole; and such increased sensitiveness is 
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of far more importance than the accumulation and inter- 
pretation of statistics, of which it is the result. 


The following specimen card may facilitate be^nning: 

S Dy 

Like the swinging May-cloud that pelts the 



flowers with hailstones Off a sunny border 



KEY 

, — — form S suggestiTc 

color Dy dynamic 

kinaesthetic MLV Meredith's "Love in the Valley” 

thermal F figurative 

auditory 

moving 

Exercise 


I. The following poems (which can be found in most 
of the collections of prose and poetry) make interesting 
short studies of imagery: 

Keats: Ode to a Nightingale; Ode on a Grecian Urn; To 
Autumn. 

Browning: Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came 
Coleridge: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
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2. Other interesting poets to be studied in this way 
are: 

The Imagists (Amy Lowell, Richard Aldington, “H. D.,” J. G. 

Fletcher) 

Edith Sitwell 
Carl Sandburo 

TO STUDY DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENTATION 

Rearrange your cards so as to bring together all images 
marked C, R, and S; and take frequencies, both for the 
total use of each method, and for the number of images 
commonly used together to form a catalogue or a repeti- 
tion. 

Then rearrange the cards to group together those 
marked Ph, Sy, and Dy, and summarize these in the same 
way. 

Finally, combine results and draw inferences as to 
characteristic methods and the degree to which each is 
used. 

Exercise 

1. Compare a page of imagery from Moody’s “The 
Fire-Bringer” with a page from Goldsmith’s “The De- 
serted Village.” 

2. Compare any long description by Walpole with one 
by Conrad and one by Dickens. 

TO STUDY SOURCES 

On the basis of the outline on pp. 44 f., above, or of one 
of your own, make guide cards. In the case of an elaborate 
study, it may be worth while to keep them in three boxes 
labeled Ay By and C, to separate the three main heads. 

Distribute your image cards where they belong and 
study them in the groups thus formed. Make summaries 
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as to {a) the distribution of the source material; {h) its 
richness and variety; (r) special knowledge shown of par- 
ticular sources; (d) light on the author shown by this 
study. 

Exercise 

Study imagery sources in Kipling’s “The Ship That 
Found Herself,” Morgan Robertson’s “Fifty Fathoms 
Down,” or any two sea stories you know. 

TO STUDY FIGURATIVE IMAGERY 

As the first step, take the ratio of literal and figura- 
tive images. This is quickly done if all the cards were 
marked F or L when the images were copied. 

Assemble the cards marked F for study of figurative 
imagery. If allegory or symbolism has been used to any 
great extent, lay aside for special study cards that contain 
the images belonging to this. 

Classify the other figures according to: (i) types (meta- 
phor, simile, metonymy, synecdoche, personification); (2) 
uses (clarification and emphasis, intensification of emo- 
tions, pictorial enrichment). 

Try to find out the dominant type and use, the subsidia- 
ry types and uses, and the extent to which each is present. 

In summarizing, (i) note what, if any, characteristic 
peculiarity in connection with figures appears; and (2) 
draw inferences as to the stylistic value of the figurative, 
as distinct from the literal, imagery. 

TO STUDY PURPOSE AND CHOICE 

In the further study of an author’s choice of imagery, 
part of the work has already been done. The limitations 
of his temperament have been shown in the study of sense 
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appeal. The nature of his experience has been shown by 
the study of source material. The control of imagery by 
theme does not seem to require special study. But the 
choice of imagery as determined by the author’s purpose is 
the most delicate and difficult part of the whole analysis. 

The following procedure is suggested: 

1. Decide solely from reading (a) what the theme is 
and (i) whether there is any particular purpose evident 
in the handling of it, and if so, what. 

2. Sort your imagery cards again, laying aside all those 
images which seem to be involved in the theme as theme. 

3. Study the remaining cards and try to find out 
whether there is a body of images which either bear out 
the purpose you thought you found evident in reading, or 
which suggest another purpose, thus indicating that your 
impression was wrong. The number and recurrences of im- 
ages of a certain type should lead to definite results. 

Exercise 

Study the figurative imagery in the following: 

I. A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and seas; 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky: 

I have thought of all by turns, and yet do lie 
Sleepless! and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees; 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 

And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth: 

So do not let me wear to-night away: 

Without Thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health! 

— William Wordsworth, “To Sleep.” 
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2. Since there's no Kelp, come, let us kiss and parti 
Nay, I have done; you get no more of me! 

And I am glad, yea, glad, with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever! Cancel all our vowsl 
And when we meet at any time again. 

Be it not seen in either of our brows. 

That we one jot of former love retain! 

Now at the last gasp of Love's latest breath. 

When, his pulse failing. Passion speechless lies; 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, — 

Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over. 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover! 

— Michael Drayton, Sonnet LXI. 

3. Like as a ship, that through the ocean wide 
By conduct of some star doth make her way, 

Whenas a storm hath dimmed her trusty guide. 

Out of her course doth wander far astray; 

So I, whose star, that wont with her bright ray 
Me to direct, with clouds is overcast. 

Do wander now, in darkness and dismay. 

Through hidden perils round about me placed; 

Yet hope I well that, when this storm is past. 

My Helice, the lodestar of my life. 

Will shine again, and look on me at last. 

With lovely light to clear my cloudy grief: 

Till then I wander careful, comfortless. 

In secret sorrow and sad pensiveness. 

— Edmund Spenser, Sonnet XXIV. 

4. Among the dark and brilliant leaves. 

Where flowers seem tinsel firework-sheaves. 

Blond barley-sugar children stare 
Through shining apple-trees and there 

A lady like a golden wind 

Whose hair like apples tumbles kind. 
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And whose bright name, so I believe, 

Is sometimes Venus, sometimes Eve, 

Stands, her face furrowed like my own 

With thoughts wherefrom strange seeds are sown. 

Whence, long since, stars for bright flowers grew 
Like periwinkles pink and blue, — 

(Queer impulses of bestial kind. 

Flesh indivisible from mind.) 

I, painted like the wooden sun. 

Must hand-in-hand with angels run — 

The tinsel angels of the booth 
That lead poor yokels to the truth 

Through raucous jokes, till we can see 

That narrow long Eternity 

Is but the whip’s lash o’er our eyes — 

Spurring to new vitalities. 

— Edith Sitwell, “The Ape Sees the Fat Woman.” 

5. The fog comes The yellow fog that rubs its back upon 
on little cat feet. the window-panes. 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle 
It sits looking on the window-panes, 

over harbor and city Licked its tongue into the corners of 
on silent haunches the evening, 

and then moves on. Lingered upon the pools that stand in 
— Carl Sandburg, drains, 

“Fog.” Let fall upon its back the soot that falls 

from chimneys, 

Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden 
leap. 

And, seeing that it was a soft October 
night. 

Curled once about the house, and fell 
asleep. 

— ^T. S. Eliot, “The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock.” 
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CHART I 


A 



In Chart I is shown the actual pro- 
portions of colors mentioned in three 
bodies of work by William Sharp; 
A= the Poems published under his 
own name; B^Pharais^ and C= 
Poems and Dramas^ both published 
under the pseudonym Fiona Mac- 
leod.* How closely the three figures 
agree will be realized better after sim- 
ilar studies have been made for differ- 
ent authors. The point of special 
interest is that, although Sharp was 
trying to disguise his writing, B is 
much nearer to A than to C. 

It is interesting to show the per- 
centages of the different kinds and 
proportions of sense appeal, the differ- 
ent modes of development and pres- 
entation, and the actual color scheme 
of an author by such charts as these 
given herewith. The same method 
may be used for all. 



* Studied by Ruth H. Norris. 
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CONCLUSION 

In the case of some writers, the study of imagery is the 
most important part of the analysis of style; in the case of 
others, it is negligible. If, upon a casual examination, the 
images appear to be few and commonplace, it is hardly 
necessary to make a statistical examination of them unless 
misleading statements have been made about this element 
in an author’s style. If, on the other hand, they are at 
once seen to be abundant and fresh, detailed study of them 
should be made. But it is by no means necessary to study 
imagery always, or to study always all the possible aspects 
of imagery. 

General Exercises in the Study of Imagery 

Study in every possible way the imagery in the follow- 
ing pieces of literature and draw such conclusions as you 
can about the part played by the use of imagery in the 
authors’ styles. Particularly suggestive will be the com- 
parative studies of the treatment of the same material by 
two or three writers: 

I. When I do count the clock that tells the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 

When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd. 

And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard, 

Then of thy beauty do I question make. 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 

— William Shakespeare, Sonnet XII. 
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2 And when he saw her come out of the cave, in the 

form of a dragon, so hideous and so horrible, he had so great 
dread that he fled back to the ship; and she followed him. And 
when she saw that he turned not back, she began to cry, as a 
thing that had great sorrow: and then she turned back into her 
cave; and at once the knight died. — The Voyage of Sir John 
Mandeville. 

But for a while that unknown noise increased, 

A rattling, that with strident roars did blend. 

And whining moans; but suddenly it ceased, 

A fearful thing stood at the cloister’s end, 

And eyed him for a while, then *gan to wend 

Adown the cloisters, and began again 

That rattling, and the moan like fiends in pain. 

And as it came on towards him, with its teeth 
The body of a slain goat did it tear. 

The blood whereof in its hot jaws did seethe. 

And on its tongue he saw the smoking hair; 

Then his heart sank, and standing trembling there. 
Throughout his mind wild thoughts and fearful ran, 
“Some fiend she was,” he said, “the bane of man.” 

Yet he abode her still, although his blood 
Curdled within him: the thing dropped the goat. 

And creeping on, came close to where he stood, 

And raised its head to him, and wrinkled throat. 

Then he cried out and wildly at her smote, 

Shutting his eyes, and turned and from the place 
Ran swiftly, with a white and ghastly face. 

But little things rough stones and tree-trunks seemed. 
And if he fell, he rose and ran on still; 

No more he felt his hurts than if he dreamed, 

He made no stay for valley or steep hill, 

Heedless he dashed through many a foaming rill. 

Until he came unto the ship at last. 

And with no word into the deep hold passed. 
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Meanwhile the dragon, seeing him clean gone^ 

Followed him not, but crying horribly, 

Caught up within her jaws a block of stone 
And ground it into powder, then turned she, 

With cries that folk could hear far out at sea. 

And reached the treasure set apart of old, 

To brood above the hidden heaps of gold. 

— William Morris, “The Lady of the Land.” 

3* E"en as he was speaking 
There came from sea speeding 
A very small boat gliding 
Before the waves a-riding; 

And women twain within it 
Wondrously attired. 

And they raised up Arthur anon. 

And aboard rapidly bore him, 

And adown softly they set him. 

And forth went they sailing. 

— Layamon, The Brut. 

Than Syr Bedwere toke the kyng upon his backe, and so 
wente wyth hym to that water syde, and whan they were at the 
water syde, evyn fast by the banke hoved a lytyle barge wyth 
many fayr ladyes in hit, and emonge hem al was a quene, and 
al they had blacke hoodes, and al they wepte and shryked whan 
they sawe kyng Arthur. “Now put me in to the barge,” sayd 
the kyng; and so he dyd softelye. And there receyved hym thre 
quenes wyth grete mornyng, and soo they sette hem doun, and 
in one of their lappes kyng Arthur layed hys heed, and than 
that quene sayd, “A, dere broder, why have ye taryed so longe 
from me? Alas! this wounde on your heed hath caught over- 
moche colde.” And soo than they rowed from the londe, and 
Syr Bedwere behelde all tho ladyes goo from hym. Than Syr 
Bedwere cryed, “A, my lord Arthur, what shal become of me, 
now ye goo from me and leve me here allone emonge myn 
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enemyes?” **Comfort thy self,” sayd the kyng, ”and doo as wel 
as thou mayst, for in me is no truste for to truste in. For I wyl 
in to the vale of Avylyon, to hele me of my grevous wounde. 
And yf thou here never more of me, praye for my soule.” But 
ever the queues and ladyes wepte and shryched, that hit was 
pyte to here. And assone as Syr Bedwere had loste the syght of 
the baarge, he wepte and waylled, and so took the foreste; and 
so he wente al that nyght, and in the mornyng he was ware 
betwyxte two holtes hore of a chapel and an ermytage. — Sir 
Thomas Malory, Le Morte Darthur. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars. 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, “Place me in the barge,” 

And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud. 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood; for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne — were parch’d with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose. 
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Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest. 

From spur to plume a star of tournament. 

Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 


"‘But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 

(For all my mind is cloudcJd with a doubt) 

To the island- valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 

Where I will heal me of my grevious wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death. 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

— ^Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Morte U Arthur, 



CHAPTER III 
WORDS 

As words are the only symbols by which literature is 
conveyed from one mind to another, the study of them is 
an important part of the analysis of style. Authors vary, 
not merely in the extent of their vocabularies, but in the 
proportions of words of different lengths and types that 
they use, and even more in the choice and combinations of 
words for their associational values. To find out as defi- 
nitely as possible how these variations affect style is the 
problem presented in this chapter. The most important 
aspects of word study that suggest themselves are: 

1. Word proportion 

A. Content words to structural words 

B. Image-bearing to non-image-bearing words 

C. Proportions in which the several parts of speech are 
used 

II. Word length 

A. Proportions of different syllabic lengths 

B. Successions of different syllabic lengths 

III. Extent of vocabulary 

IV. Associational values of words 

V. Phrasing 

Each of these phases of the problem calls for special 
methods; but if carefully worked out makes a distinct 
contribution toward an understanding of the style under 
observation. 
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I. WORD PROPORTIONS 

For initial classification words may be divided on 
several principles. All words either convey ideas {content 
words) or show relationships {structural words). All words 
that convey ideas may be subdivided into those that give 
images and those that do not. And again, all words may 
be classified according to the particular function that they 
have in the formation of sentences, that is, as parts of 
speech. 

A. Content and Structural Words 

According to the usual grammatical classification, 
content and structural words are as follows: 

Content words: 

1. Nouns 

2 . Verbs, except copulative and auxiliary {be^ havcy shally 
willy etc.) 

3. Descriptive adjectives 

4. Descriptive adverbs 
Structural words: 

1. Pronouns 

2. Copulative and auxiliary verbs 

3. Limiting adjectives (relative, demonstrative, interroga- 
tive, and some indefinite adjectives), articles 

4. Limiting and conjunctive adverbs (adverbs of degree, of 
indefinite time and place, relative and conjunctive ad- 
verbs) 

5. Prepositions 

6. Conjunctions 

7. Interjections* 

‘ These are hard to classify. Although they do not have thought content, 
they are not, strictly speaking, structural, except in that they give an exclama^ 
tory turn to the sentence. But, in any case, ^ey are too little used by good 
writers to need separate attention. 
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The simplest test, perhaps, of structural words is 
whether or not they can be exactly replaced. The greater 
part of words purely structural in function are indis- 
pensable. There are, for example, no alternatives for 
personal, relative, demonstrative, and interrogative pro- 
nouns, and for many of the indefinite pronouns and pro- 
nominal adjectives; for the copula and auxiliary verbs; 
for many of the limiting and conjunctive adverbs; for 
many prepositions and conjunctions. On the other hand 
there are some words purely structural in function which 
are not without alternatives. Examples are: 
almost = nearly 
quite = altogether 
although = though 

Because of the existence of these and other pairs, it has 
been thought best not to limit the structural words to 
those without alternative, but to include also all such 
words as are commonly used for structural purposes only. 
The list given below furnishes a standard by which greater 
uniformity of results can be obtained. It contains the 213 
words which (together with their synonyms and the numer- 
als) seem to be commonest and most essential to the con- 
struction of the sentence ? 


a 

208 

again 

... 151 

already 

•• 73 

about 

... 172 

against — 

... 114 

also 

.. 119 

above 

... lOI 

all 

...203 

although. . . 

.. 68 

across 

... 84 

almost. . . . 

... 90 

always 

.. 94 

after 

... 158 

along 

... 99 

am 

.. 91 


* The list has been compiled from E. L. Thorndike’s The Teacher's Word 
Book (1921), which contains the 10,000 words of most frequent occurrence, de- 
rived from a count of about 4,565,000 words. The number following each word 
gives the relative frequency of its occurrence. 
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among io6 

an i8i 

and 210 

another ii6 

any 158 

anybody 21 

anyhow 9 

anyone 20 

anything 58 

anyway 14 

anywhere 15 

are 183 

around 95 

as 204 

at 203 

away 125 

be 206 

because 108 

been 159 

before 159 

being 91 

beside 58 

besides 13 

better 105 

between 119 

beyond 29 

both 1 15 

but 196 

by 191 

can 163 

cannot.. 70 

could 123 

did 140 


do 180 

does loi 

done 98 

down 144 

during 96 

each 142 

either 70 

else 60 

elsewhere 17 

even 117 

ever 117 

evermore ii 

every 15 1 

everybody.... 33 

everyday 7 

everyone 19 

everything.... 61 
everywhere... 27 

except 68 

few 99 

for 201 

from 195 

further 42 

get 136 

got 82 

had 172 

has 146 

have 194 

he 68 

hence 37 

her 161 

here 155 

herself 55 


him 175 

himself 83 

his 194 

how 171 

however 75 

I 138 

if 178 

in 211 

indeed 65 

inside 48 

into 163 

is 187 

it 199 

least 59 

less 84 

let 13^^ 

little 

many 153 

may 149 

me 157 

might 107 

mine 77 

more 167 

moreover 22 

most 125 

much 157 

must 1 15 

my 15^ 

myself 57 

neither 57 

never iii 

next 97 

no 181 
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nobody 34 

none 58 

nor 73 

not 203 

nothing 100 

now 174 

nowhere 9 

of 205 

oflF 105 

on 200 

once Ill 

one 199 

oneself 4 

only 156 

or 181 

other 168 

ought 49 

our 172 

ours 23 

ourself 20 

ourselves 26 

out 193 

outside 5^ 

over 168 

own 1 17 

perhaps 62 

rather 59 

same 129 

self 51 

selves 4 

several 81 

shall 1 16 

she 97 


should 130 

since 108 

so 188 

some 181 

somebody .... 25 

somehow 6 

someone 21 

something. ... 86 

sometime 83 

somewhat.... 33 

somewhere 19 

such 157 

than 157 

that 209 

the 208 

their 177 

them 181 

themselves.... 5® 

then 173 

there 194 

these 142 

they 194 

this 191 

those 107 

though 90 

through 1 49 

thus 71 

till 78 

to 208 

toward(s) .... 75 

under 126 

unless 44 

until 108 
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up 186 

upon 132 

upside 5 

us.... 134 

very 161 

was 188 

we 170 

well 160 

were 180 

what 188 

whatever 39 

whatsoever... 19 

when 193 

whenever 33 

where 166 

which 181 

whichever.... 5 

while 138 

who 184 

whoever 16 

whom 74 

whose 72 

why 143 

will 166 

with 208 

within 67 

without 107 

would 166 

yes 75 

yet 96 

you 188 

your 159 

yours 22 

yourself 49 
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In a passage of one hundred words count the total num- 
ber of occurrences of all words found in the list, and of all 
similar words of purely structural function. This total will 
be the percentage of structural words in the passage, and 
will give automatically the percentage of content words. 

If the same test is made for ten passages of one hun- 
dred successive words, in different parts of a book or differ- 
ent books, the result will furnish some basis for an opinion 
as to the general ratio of structural to content words in 
the book or the author. But for definitive results, natural- 
ly, the count must be much larger. 

The extreme range of variation among writers in this 
respect is entirely unknown. Until many such studies have 
been made, it is impossible to say what constitutes a high 
and what a low proportion of structural words. Some idea 
of the possibilities of variation may be gained by compar- 
ing the following passage from Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress with a revision of it made for the express purpose of 
reducing the percentage of structural words. Bunyan con- 
tains 6o per cent, and the rewritten passage, only about 
40 per cent. Probably the percentage could have been still 
further reduced without much trouble: 

And with that he threw a flaming dart at his breast; but Chris- 
tian had a shield in his hand, with which he caught //, and so pre- 
vented the danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw; for he saw it was time to bestir 
him: and Apollyon as fast made at him^ throwing darts as thick 
as hail; the which, notwithstanding all that Christian could do to 
avoid it, Apollyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and his 
foot. 

This made Christian ^ve a little back; Apollyon, therefore. 
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followed his work amain, and Christian again took courage, and 
resisted as manfully as he could. This sore combat lasted for 
above half a day, even till Christian was almost quite spent; for 
you must know, that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must 
needs grow weaker and weaker. 

He threw a flaming dart which Christian caught with his 
shield and avoided this danger. Christian drew, and rushed on 
him, Apollyon threw darts as thick as hail until Christian, 
fighting hard, was wounded in his head, his hand, his foot, and 
withdrew somewhat. Apollyon followed his work amain and 
Christian, taking courage, resisted manfully. This sore combat 
lasted many hours until Christian, almost spent by his wounds, 
grew weaker and weaker. 

It is important to note, not merely that the number of 
structural words can be greatly reduced, but also by what 
different means. In the rewriting of the Bunyan passage 
(which is, of course, made commonplace in the process), 
the reductions seem to be of four types: 

1. Subordination by means of participles instead of clauses 
(4 times) 

2. The omission of introductory transition words (3 times) 

3. The substitution of simple prepositions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs, for compound ones (5 times) 

4. The use of words for phrases (17 times) 

Pending exact information as to the usual proportions 
of the two types of words, you can carry observation of 
content and structural words beyond the study of mere 
proportion by taking the ratios of words of different func- 
tions under some such heads as the following: 

I. Whether conjunctions are used more than is necessary, 
or omitted where they would commonly be used 
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2. Whether structural elements, such as prepositions and 
conjunctions, are reduced to their lowest terms or 
are expanded into such compounds as: for the sake ofy 
in order tOy as a result ofy by the side ofy in consequence ofy 
to the end that; and so on 

3. Whether words of reference are inserted wherever they 
could possibly be used, or whether they are omitted 
and left to the reader to supply 

4. Whether there is extensive qualification of degree of 
modification by such adverbs as veryy morey less 

5. What other structural peculiarity has resulted in either 
increasing or diminishing the niimber of structural 
words in the sentence 


Exercise 

Take the ratio of structural words to content in ten 
passages of one hundred consecutive words each for two 
authors, and sum up the results of your count for each 
hundred. Then draw a curve in red for the one author and 
a curve in blue for the other, on the same sheet, to show the 
range of variation of each author and how the two authors 
differ. 

The most accurate way to make the count is by the 
frequency method suggested on page 60. 

The following authors are suggested: Pater and Car- 
lyle, Lamb and Macaulay, Thackeray and Dickens (ex- 
cluding dialogue), Dreiser and Galsworthy (excluding 
dialogue). 

An ’interesting way of shovdng variations in the use of 
structural and content words, and also of the different 
parts of speech in the work of one author or several au- 
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thors, is given in Chart II. Here again Sharp’s 

resemblance to his other self/ Fiona Macleod, is used as 
an illustration. 

To get range of variation, blocks of this sort may be 
made for each hundred; and both 
content and structural words may CHART II 

be shown by subdivision of one {m. 

block, instead of using two. S5 ^ ^ 



B. Imaoe-Bearing Words 

In the study of imagery, the 45 
ratio of the number of images 
to the number of lines was taken, 
but no count was made of the pro- 
portion of the text constructed 
out of image-bearing words. 30 

For the study of these, how- 
ever, no new methods are in- 
volved. After the structural ^ 
words have been separated from 
the content words, the content >5 
words can easily be divided into 
two groups: those that suggest ^ 
images and those that do not. 5 
The ratio of these to each other 

and of each to the whole number of words may then be 
found for the passage under observation. 

The material can then be laid aside for further study 
under word associations. 


> A thousand words of each studied by Ruth H. Norris. 
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Exercise 

Find the rado of image-bearing words to the total num- 
ber of words in Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and Mar- 
lowe’s Hero and Leander^ coundng, by hundreds, the first 
five hundred words (or one thousand, if you have time) of 
each. Sum up your stadsdcs and draw two curves or 
blocks of different colors to show them graphically. 

C. The Different Parts of Speech 

In studying parts of speech, remember two facts. One 
is that most words can be used as more than one part of 
speech — ^many, indeed, as three or four of the parts of 
speech — and that consequendy no hard-and-fast classifi- 
cadon is possible. The other is that all words which are 
used in the phrases and subordinate clauses so essendal 
in wridng'have more than one funcdon in the sentence — 
their funcdon as words in the phrase or clause and their 
funcdon in the sentence as members of the phrase or clause. 
Thus, in the sentence, “That dark tree with the small white 
berries is a yew,” the word berries is a noun within the 
phrase and is also part of the phrasal adjecdve modifier, 
mth the small white berries. 

The variability of word funcdon gives no special diffi- 
culty because each word must be classified entirely accord- 
ing to its use in the context in which it is found; but the 
right way to deal vdth words within phrases and subordi- 
nate clauses requires careful consideradon. 

The problem, indeed, touches upon, and is in danger of 
overlapping, two other problems: the general propordon 
of content words to structural (which has been discussed) 
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and the general proportion of different types of sentence 
structure, necessarily including proportions of clauses 
and phrases, which ^11 be discussed in chapter iv. Exactly 
what can be accomplished by the study of word function 
which is not covered by these other studies? 

As far as structural words are concerned, the only thing 
to do at this stage is to take the proportion of them as a 
class to the proportion of content words; but with the 
content words, it is important to distinguish between 
the different parts of speech as such, because of the widely 
different stylistic effects produced by the abnormal use of 
each. 

All content words resolve themselves into two types: 
essentials (nouns and verbs) and modifiers (adjectives 
and adverbs). Stylistically, it is important to note the 
proportions in which these are used. The different phases 
of this problem may perhaps be summed up as follows: 

1. Proportion of nouns to verbs 

2. Proportion of verbs of action to the total number of verbs 

3. Proportion of adjectives (including participles) to adverbs 

4. Proportion of adjectives modifying directly to those modify- 
ing indirectly; that is, by the use of the copula or a copula- 
tive verb 

5. Proportion of gerunds to other nouns and of participles to 
other adjecdves 

In taking these proportions, words in phrases and sub- 
ordinate clauses should be treated exactly like words in 
simple sentences and principal clauses. 

The results to be expected from this process are some 
rough clas^cadons of styles into the following: 
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1. OnuUe—ntAi in mcxUfien (adjeedvni or adverbial) 

2. Ban — ^havii^ little modificatiem 

3. StaHe—vMx die copula and complement more dominant 
than the verb of acdon 

4. Dynamic — with the verb of acdon dominant 

5. Developed — a high propordon of conneedves 

6. Suggestive — conneedves reduced to a minimum 

Closer study of word rdadonship will be outlined in 
chapter iv. 


n. WORD LENOTH 

A. Proportions 

It is certain that the propordon and arrangement of 
words of different lengths are an important phase of style, 
quite apart from the rhythmic effects which they produce. 
Monosyllables tend to g^ve force and curtness; polysyl- 
lables, to give weight and emphasis of another kind. Com- 
pare, for example, “the many seas redden” with “the 
muldtudinous seas incarnadine.” What is the difference? 
In the first, the mind jumps at once to the word redden 
and tries to picture the color change; in the second, it is 
held, rocking, as it were, on the two long words so strangely 
combined with seas to convey a sense of mystery and terror 
hardly if at all associated vdth the color red. 

In general, we know litde of the effects of the vary- 
ing combinadons of words of different lengths, as they are 
found in literature; but we may proceed by a very simple 
device tp study them. 

Choose a passage of considerable length (at least five 
hundred words), without dialogue. 
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Use charting paper dinded into large and small 
squares. 

Divide the passage chosen into lengths of one hundred 
words each. This is to get percentages automatically. 

Taking the paper the long way, set down the first 
one hundred words by drawing vertical lines upward from 
the bases of the first row of large squares. Draw the length 
of one small square for one-syllabled words, the length of 
two small squares for two-syllabled words, the length of 
three small squares for three-syllabled words, and so on. 
For the rare words of more than five syllables turn the 
line back upon itself diagonally for one or two squares, 
thus: /I 

In the same way draw the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth hundred words, in the order in which they stand, 
keeping each hundred on a line by itself. 

Make Chart III as follows: 


CHART III* 

O S 10 IS 20 2S 30 3S 40 4t SO 




^ To ivoid too great redaction in tiaei only fiftjr trordsa instead of a hnndredi are placed in 
one line in the chart, and the sammaries are placed bdow. 
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After a little practice, it will be found possible to chart 
one thousand words in a surprisingly short time; and it 
will be found convenient to have one thousand words on 
the same sheet. 

When the words have been drawn, their relationships 
can be emphasized by connecting the ends of the lines 
in red ink (see Chart III). In this way, both long ranges 
of words of the same length and the groupings of words 
into marked “peaks” of different lengths will appear at 
once.* 

The next step is to make statistical summaries. These 
can well be placed at the right of the page. They will 
show the percentage of words of each length separately 
for each hundred words of the thousand. The ranges of 
variation for the thousand can then be taken. 

The range of variation in the use of monosyllables from 
hundred to hundred may be shown graphically as in 
Chart IV.« 

* The following suggestions were made after the book went to press: 

By making a color key and draiwdng lines to connect all the members of a 
succession of words of the same length, the counting can be made more accurate. 
The colored lines may be drawn across the tops of the perpendiculars (Dorothy 
Metz), or, if the perpendiculars are in ink, through them so as to make striped 
bands of color (R. B. Thomas). 

Another method to secure increased accuracy b to make the perpendiculars 
zigzag from square to square (£. M. Rowe). 

* Thb chart b derived from a study of 5,000 words taken from passages 
written by Sharp under hb own name and 5,000 under the name Fiona Macleod, 
studied by Ruth H. Norris. Nothwithstanding Sharp's effort to disgube hb 
style, the resemblance b striking. Only in four hundreds does the one vocabu- 
lary fall below the lowest point of the other, and their highest points differ by 
only I per cent In more than half of the hundreds (27 out of 50) for Sharp, 
the percentage of monosyllables b 68-76; and in more than half for Macleod 
(29 out of 50), it b 71-77. 
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B. SCCCESSIOKS 

The next step is to study the grouping of word lengths. 
Frequencies may be taken to show the numbers of times 
that words of the same length occur in succession. In this 
respect there are vnde differences between authors.* It is 
obvious that the problem of grouping words of varying 
lengths is complicated by variations of accent within the 
words, and consequently belongs to the study of rhythm; 
but on the other hand, experiment has suggested sufficient 
(hfferences between the habits of authors and sufficient 
uniformity in the practice of a single author to invite 

* Robert Frost, for examine, has one unbroken series of monosyllablet ex* 
tending to fifty>nuie words. 
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further study of mere succession of lengths in itself. The 
fact that these uniformities and differences are never 
the product of conscious effort may make the results of 
such study important as tests of style. 

The differences between two authors in regard to their 
use of series of monosyllables are suggested by figures A., 
By and C in Chart V, p. 88 . In A and B the varying fre- 
quency of the use of a single monosyllable and of a pair of 
monosyllables in the first 1,000 lines of Shakespeare’s 
Richard II and of Marlowe’s Edward IP is shown by the 
curves; in A, the highest frequency for the single mono- 
syllable and the greatest length for an unbroken series of 
monosyllables are shown for the same two passages. 

To gain any adequate idea of an author’s practice in 
regard to variety, grouping, and proportions in word 
length, at least ten thousand words should be graphed 
and summarized in this way. 

Exercise 

Compare, in regard to word length and successions, 
one thousand words each from two authors whose work 
may be compared for marked resemblances or differences: 
Addison and Steele; Shakespeare and Marlowe. 

III. EXTENT OF VOCABULARY 

Knowledge of the total number of words used by an 
author would be of little value in the analysis of style. 
What is important is to find out his command of vocabu- 
lary. This study can be made by accumulating facts about 
several definite classes of material: 


' A( trotked out br Inez Periejr. 
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t. Rare words 

2. Words used in rare senses 

3. Q>ined words 

4. Words used in a unique sense 

5. Words borrowed from foreign languages 

6. Slang and other words not before used in literature 

7. Dialect words and forms 

For this study the most useful tool is the New English 
DicHonary.* Where this is not accessible, the New Inter- 
national Webster may be used. 

Choose blocks of a thousand words* in different parts of 
the material to be studied and make frequency lists of 
words that might be classified under the seven heads given 
above and any other heads that su^st themselves. The 
foreign words will, as a rule, be italicized; the other unusual 
words must be found by careful scrutiny, with immediate 
reference to the dictionary in all cases of doubt. 

If this process is carried out for several passages of one 
thousand words each, taken from different parts of a book 
or different books by the same author, the results may 
readily be summed up in terms of percentages. 

In the case of words borrowed from foreign languages, 
only those should be counted which are not listed in the 
dictionary as adopted into English. They will not usually 
be found to a measurable extent except in books trying to 
present local color in foreign countries.* 

* J. A. H. Murray, Henry Bradley, and W. A. Craigie, A New English 

Diethnmj (Oxford, 1888 ). 

* It is not'neoeasary to count the words singly. Count on several pages, to 
find the average number of words to the page; then count by pages. 

>The study of the linguistic orig^ of different types of words, although 
extremely interesdng in itself, does not belong to the analysis of style, for the 
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Exercise 

Study 2,000 words of vocabulary in one of the follow- 
ing pairs of authors: 

1. Kipling’s Kim and E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India 

2. The Italian parts of D. H. Lawrence’s A Lost Girl and 
E. M. Forster’s Where Angels Fear to Tread 

3. C. M. Doughty’s Arabia Deserta and Sir Richard Bur- 
ton’s Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Mecca 

4. Carl Sandburg and Vachel Undsay 

IV. ASSOCIATIONAL VALUES OF WORDS 

As Structural words remain constant in their values, 
and variety in their use is obtained only by repeating 
them unnecessarily or by omitting them where possible, 
they contribute nothing to the study of experiential range 
in vocabulary. Image-bearing and non-image-bearing 
words contribute in very different ways. 

Composite images are constructed out of single images, 
and single images are built up out of image-bearing words 
derived from different aspects of experience, each of which 
brings its own trains of associations. 

Note, for example, the associations based upon memo- 
ries of experience in the following image-bearing words: 
Buzz-savoy sandpapeTy curdledy pansyy chimesy knife-edgCy 

general reason that in regard to many of these words an author has little or no 
choice. For his structural words he has to draw almost entirely upon Anglo- 
Saxon; for words concerning government, education, and many other subjects, 
upon Ladn; for words concerning ecclesiastical matters, upon Latin and Greek; 
for other large groups of words, upon French; for limited groups of words, upon 
Hebrew, Arabic, Scandinavian, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and so on. Wherever 
such words are reqmred to express the subject matter, their presence is not an 
affair of style. 
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crystal^ plushy soapsudsy balsamy geraniumy vamishy saity 
parroty sapphirsy lineriy jelly y slitney marbhy snow. 

Most words which represent generalizations or ab- 
stractions have no emotional value, but some are used also 
in senses in which an emotional element is present, and 
many familiar general and abstract terms which represent 
miildtudes of experiences have their meaning heavily 
charged with emotional suggestiveness. Note, for ex- 
ample, the different emodond force of such words as the 
following: lovcy mothety childy sorrowy deathy patUy comforty 
momingy glory y wary playy worky foody luxury y poverty yfaithy 
charity y siUy hope. 

Take the wordi yesterday. Among the innumerable trains 
of associadon which may come when it is read or heard 
are: 

My mother was sdll alive. 

I lost the chance of a lifetime. 

I became a cripple for life. 

Yesterday The woman I loved married another. 

The doctor told me I had a fatal disease. 

I got what I have been working for all my life. 

I found it was not worth getting. 

To illustrate the effect of assodadons, suppose we list 
a number of words all conveying images of the color green. 
The word green alone may convey a vague image of the 
shade of green vrith which we are most familiar (grass?). 
If we write pale-green or dark-greeny the image changes in 
color; but in most cases there would probably be no par- 
dcular assodadons. As soon, however, as we be^n to name 
green thin|;s, the words that express the ideas of them carry 
other qualides than greenness, thus: moss-green, emerald- 
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green, sea-green, teryl^green, peacock-green, grase-green, 
jade-green, pine-green, bottle-green, olive-green, lichen-green, 
apple-green, bronze-green, verdigris, pea-green. 

Take the sentence, “M£lisande*8 pale little face rose 
like a lily from the sheath of her narrow green gown.” 
Try to substitute for green the various shades of green 
named above and any others you think of, and see how 
many cannot be used because of the associations they 
bring with them. 

Again, take the following stanza fiom Mr. Ralph Hodg- 
son’s “Eve” and try to substitute for the word cobra, in 
the second line, any of the following words or any other 
word for serpent that you know: boa, python, serpent, 
ophidian, snake, rattler, moccasin, copperhead: 

Mute as a mouse in a 
Corner the cobra lay 
Curled round a bough of the 
Cinnamon tall. 

Every word, as soon as it comes into experience, begins 
to accumulate associations derived from the experience 
which it helps to express. When it has grown familiar, 
it may {a) awaken an image or an idea, {b) stir emotion, 
or (r) do both. Twenty-five years ago the thing that we 
now call an aeroplane was called a fiying machine; and the 
only associations of the words were of futile attempts to 
do something which seemed impossible. But the word 
aeroplane now evokes a definite image to all persons who 
have seen one, and emotions in all who have had close 
experience of aeroplanes. 

Word associations, then, are built up out of experience. 
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and experience of tvro kinds: our gradually developed 
experience of the physical world about us and our deepen- 
ing knowledge of the world within us — our own personality 
with all its emotions and thoughts. It is an interesting 
process to study in a chosen passage the varying uses of 
these two kinds of associations, which may be called, 
respectively, physical 9 xA. psychic. 

In the follovdng stanza from Keats’s “Eve of St. 
Agnes,’’ the italicized words are rich in associations of the 
physical kind, that is, in associations drawn from widely 
varying experiences of physical environment: 

And still she slept an asatre4iided sleep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and Uaender^d, 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 

>^th jellies soother than the creamy curd. 

And lucent syrups tinct mth cinnamon; 

Manna and dates in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spicid dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon, 

— ^JoHw Keats. 

On the other hand, there is probably no appeal to 
anything but psychic experience in the follovdng: 

Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you no more can hold me by the hand. 

Nor I half turn to go, 3 ret turning stay. 

Remember me when no more, day by day. 

You tell me of our future that you planned: 

Only remember me; you understand 
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It mil be late to counsel then or pray. 

Tet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had. 

Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 

— Christina Rossetti, “Remember.” 

Here there is nothing that does not come into the psychic 
experience of everyone; and it is in the appeal to these 
deep and far-reaching associations attached to the words 
that the effect of the poem lies. 

No method of summarizing the facts about the varying 
associations of words is suggested; but anyone interested to 
make tests of his own responses can do so by writing pe- 
culiarly suggestive words on separate cards, and under 
each, on the card, a list of the scenes and experiences with 
which the word is associated. A good way to begin is to 
take names of places which have been visited and to write 
under them the memories which these names gradually 
recall. 

In the same way, names of flowers, of colors, of music, 
of almost anything mil be found to be associated with the 
most irrelevant and incongruous memories. 

This investigation of word associations can be carried 
farther by tracing in the Neva English Dictionary the origin 
and history of interesting words. This process is valuable 
for the formation of the habit of scrutinizing words to see 
whether they are being used with fresh associations and 
with fresh meanings. 
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Exercise 

Trace the history of the follomng words through the 
New English Dictionary: arras, assassin, azure, basilisk, 
bedlam, brat, canter, caprice, demijohn, derrick, explode, 
gasconade, gawk, grotesque, haggard, hector, hermetically, 
hue and cry, lunatic, magic, maudlin, milliner, mosaic, 
panic, pasquinade, pedant, polonaise, sandwich, simony, 
stentorian, tribulation, undertake, vixen. 

V. PHRASIKO 

The truth about the importance of phrasing for style 
is sximmed up in the following comment by Arnold Bennett 
on a book by Frank Sudnnerton: 

I had read, without fatigue, but on the other hand without 
passionate eagerness, about a hundred pages before the thought 
suddenly occurred to me: “I do not remember having yet come 
across one single ready-made phrase in this story.” Such was my 
first definable thought concerning Frank Svnnnerton. I hate 
ready-made phrases, which in my view — and that of Schopen- 
hauer — are the sure mark of a mediocre writer. I began to be 
interested. I soon said to myself: ‘‘This fellow has a distin- 
guished style.”* 

Precisely because such marvels can be wrought by the 
combinations of words, our language has come to be full 
of tags of expression, once admired, repeated, imitated, 
and circulated until they have lost all their orig^al value 
and have become as smooth as a worn coin. You mil 
find them especially in the speech of persons of little 

* Arnold 'Bennett, Frank Swinnerton: Ptrsonai Skafckes (1920), pp. 6f. 
Horace had much the same attitude: **You will do well if an ingenious context 
gives a new sense to an old word.” 
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education who take refuge in the ways of others for ex- 
pressing ideas; they are afraid to make their own phrases. 
In the writing of second-rate authors you will find the 
pages full of this trite phrasing. Its presence .or absence 
is a fair test of a writer’s craftsmanship. 

But as phrases in the stylistic sense — groups of words 
functioning as units — ^have, ifnth few exceptions/ no 
entity apart from the passages which they help to con- 
struct, it follows that whether the original phrase was good 
or bad, it is necessarily worse when it is torn from its 
context and inserted into a piece of writing for which it was 
not originally made. Into its new context it almost in- 
evitably brings all sorts of incongruous and discordant 
associations. 

The absurd paragraphs printed below are merely a 
device for bringing together a few of the commonest of 
such trite expressions; there are hundreds more: 

On that “fateful day,” when “old Sol” had shown his face 
from behind the “fleecy clouds,” the “horny-handed son of 
toil” rose from the “downy couch” which he shared with that 
member of the “fair sex” whom he had called his “better half,” 
ever since he had left the state of “single blessedness” and whom 
he had, when “Cupid’s bow” had brought him to a state of 
“connubial bliss,” “borne in triumph to the altar.” 

This “misguided individual,” whose “cottage nestled” in a 
“shady grove” wth “rippling water” and “velvety grass” that 
“beggars all description” “sallied forth” to entertain his “hum- 
ble friends” with “lavish profusion” of “cakes and ale” “under 
his own vine and fig-tree.” While he prepared “the cup that 
cheers,” “the wife of his bosom” laid the “festive board” with 
“good things galore,” including the “fatted calf,” which she 

* Exceptions are proverbs, epigrams, aphorisms, and similar eqiress ion s. 
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cooked by the use of the “devouring element” in that part of 
their “modest abode” “devoted to culinary purposes.” 

If my pen had been “equal to the occasion,” my “epistolary 
eflbrt” had been longer; but, not knowing whether the “gentle 
reader” will continue to be “Patience on a monument” or mil 
let loose on me “the dogs of war,” the next time we talk “along 
these lines,” or whether some “weaker vessel” will break into 
“ripples of girlish laughter” upon reading this, I think it “the 
better part of discretion” to fall into a “discreet silence” or to 
“hark back” to “fresh fields (riV, for vooods) and pastures new.” 

Exercise 

To realize more fully the effect of these trite phrases, 
look up as many as you can find of those used above in 
Bartlett’s Familiar Rotations; then, from the references, 
look up the original passages and note what incongruous 
elements are being brought together when they are used 
in combination. 

In the study of phrasing, there are at least three prob- 
lems which demand attention: (i) Construction; (2) 
cumulative power; (3) dependence upon context. 

Construction oj stylistic phrases , — Stylistic phrases are 
constructed of two different types of material: («) that on 
different levels of subordination, and (^) that on the same 
level. 

Phrases involving material on different levels of sub- 
ordination include the following grammatical relation- 
slups: 

Nouns with modifiers (word, phrase, clause) 

Verbs mth modifiers (word, phrase, clause) 

Adjectives with modifiers (word, phrase) clause. 

Grammatical phrases or groups of phrases 

Grammatical clauses 
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These elements are welded into stylistic phrases sometimes 
merely by forming part of the same image or idea, but 
often with the aid of rhythm and tone color, and of punc- 
tuation and other visual deuces. 

Phrases constructed on the same level of subordination 
may be: 

1. Series of nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, with or 
without connectives or commas between them 

2. Compound words, formed usually of two nouns, or two 
adjectives, but occasionally, in authors given to the 
device, carried into other combinations and extending 
beyond two* 

Carlyle, who, in his imitation of German, uses many 
compounds, even goes so far as to omit the hyphen and to 
write as single words new combinations of his own: 

Foolish Wordmonger and Motive-grinder, who in thy Logic- 
mill hast an earthly mechanism for the Godlike itself. . . . 

Great event also have not I witnessed? Kings sweated-down 
{ausgemergeb) into Berlin-and-Milan Customhouse officers.* 
The percentages of the number of occurrences of both 
these devices can easily be taken by the frequency method. 

Study of the structure of the stylistic phrase . — ^While the 
study of phrase construction would undoubtedly give clews 
to an author’s stylistic habits, very little has been done 

’ Such combinations are formally, but not logically, on the same level. 
Actually, in the group hoy~ktng^ hoy is used as an adjective, and in the combina^ 
don pinkish-rod^ pinkish is used as an adverb. In the process of compounding, 
however, the subordinate members of the compound are not merely attached 
more closely to the important member than if no h3rphen were used, but theqi; 
are also raised more nearly to its level 

* Carlyle, Sartor Rtsortus. 


nhii. 
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it on scientific principles. The following tentative 
methods are suggested: 

1 . Note on separate cards all phrases in a short piece of 
work except such as are purely commonplace or structural. 

2. Classify these cards under the various grammatical 
and thought heacUngs suggested above. 

3. Take frequencies under each of these heads. 

4. Summarize as percentages and by graphs. 

Exactly how much would be shown by these methods 

cannot be told until such work has been done for many 
different authors and different types of work; but that it 
would in the end bring out cfrstinctions of style is reason- 
ably certun. 

CumuUaive power . — ^The first point to be noted under 
this heacfing is that the cumulative effect of a phrase may 
be something more than the sum of the effects of its ele- 
ments. Take, for example, the follovnng lines from one 
of the most loved of Wordsworth’s poems: 

>^11 no one tell me what she rings?— - 
Perhaps the plrintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And batdes long ago. .... 

With the possible exception of plaintive^ there is not in the 
stanza a single word that it is not common in the speech 
of all men; yet the associarional power of the stanza — 
especially of the third line — ^is enormous. To what is it 
due? Suppose we consider the third line only. 

Let us bepn by writing a few so-called synonyms oppo- 
site each of the content words: 

old » aged, antique, archaic, antiquated, venerable, ancient, 
olden 
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unhi^pfaBsadt sorrowful, unlucky, wretched 

&r-«ffB distant, remote 

things ■■objects, acts, events, deeds, creatures 

It at once appears that no combination of these syno- 
nyms would produce the effect of the words chosen, or 
anything like it. They are all both too narrow in their 
assodadons and too closely associated with incongruous 
experiences to fuse into the impression of the universality 
of sorrow which is ^ven by the words used. 

Thdr cumulative effect, moreover, is much more than 
that of old+unhappy-bfar-off-fthings. The associative 
power of the first adjective combines with that of the 
second to make an effect greater than the sum of the two; 
and this new effect combines vnth the effect of the third 
word, which in turn combines with the fourth, as well as 
with both the others, singly and in all their combinations. 
The figure below attempts to suggest this idea graphically.* 



old unhappy far-off things 


Fanciful as this figure may seem, it at least suggests 
that a single word bearing the wrong sort of associations 
may destroy the effect of a phrase. It may further suggest 
to what a lai^ extent the awakening of memory, of experi- 

* And die mental activity invdved in the realization of these dense and 
aisocifttions Awakens and stiniulates the iinaginative ptooesses* 
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eiice> and of the emotions associated ^nth the experience 
depends upon the use of phrasing. 

Exercise 

Collect from a short piece of literature in which artistic 
intention is evident the phrases which seem to you richest 
in associative power. Subject them to the kind of analysis 
used for the stanza discussed above. The following are 
suggested: Wordsworth’s “The Highland Reaper” (the 
whole poem), Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
Pater’s “The Child in the House,” Frost’s “The Death of 
the Hired Man,” Galsworthy’s “The Inn of Tranquillity.” 

Dependence upon context. — It is fundamental to the 
stylistic phrase that it is not independent, but only part of 
an organically related whole. This fact may perhaps be 
illustrated by comparing the opening paragraphs of two 
famous books about Arabia: The first is Travels in ArtAia 
Deserta, by Charles M. Doughty: 

A new voice hailed me as of an old friend when, first returned 
from the Peninsula, I paced again in that long street of Damas- 
cus which is called Straight; and suddenly taking me wondering 
by the hand, “Tell me (sud he) since thou art here again in the 
peace and assurance of Ullah, and whilst we walk, as in the 
former years, toward the new blossoming orchards, full of the 
sweet spring as the garden of God, what moved thee, or how 
couldst thou take such journeys into the fanatic Arabia? 

The second is Pilgrimage to AUMadinah and Meccahy by 
Sir Richard Burton: 

In the autumn of 1852, through the medium of my excellent 
fiiend, the late General Menteith, I ofifered my services to the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, for the purpose of re- 
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monng that opprobrium to modem adventure, die huge white 
blot wluch in our maps still notes the eastern and the central 
regions of Arabia. 

It is immediately ob^ous that the first book is to be a 
highly personal narradve and the second to some extent a 
reportl We find, accordingly, that the first is individual 
and curious, and the second, business-like and, with the 
exception of two bombastic phrases,* to the point. What 
we have in the two paragraphs, taking them alone, is, 
in fact, literature and journalism. But what would happen 
to either if a phrase from the other were incorporated into 
it? 

The point is that although phrases should be freshly 
constructed for every piece of writing, they should never 
be constructed as an end in themselves. The difference 
between “fine writing” — mannered writing — and writing 
of the first order, so far as phrasing is concerned, is that in 
“fine writing” the reader is expected to admire each phrase 
as it appears, independently of its contribution to the 
effect of the whole; in good writing there is vital co-ordina- 
tion and subordination of part to part, and all tending 
toward the end for which every minor part has been made 
to work. 

What, then, is the final test of perfection in the phrase? 
It is simply this: Does the phrase exist for its own quality 
or for its contribution as an organic part of the whole? 
If each phrase is constructed simply for its own quality, 
the result will be an inorganic mass. If each phrase is 

*They are: “opprobrium to modern adventure** and “huge white blot,** 
by which, taken together, the author means “the extensive unexplored part of 
Arabia.*’ 
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built with reference to its part in a larger design, the re- 
sult will be a design in which the beauty of proportion, of 
li^t and shade, of variety in unity is felt. 

General Exercises in the Study of Words 
Make a word study, varying with the nature of the 
material for each of the following passages: 

I. Then the branches closed over his head again, and Kala 
Nag began to go down into the valley — not quietly this time, 
but as a runaway gun goes down a steep bank — ^in one rush. 
The huge limbs moved as steadily as pistons, eight feet to each 
stride, and the wrinkled skin of the elbow-points rustled. The 
undergrowth on either side of him ripped with a noise like torn 
canvas, and the saplings that he heaved away right and left 
with his shoulders sprang back again, and banged him on the 
flank, and great trails of creepers, all matted together, hung 
from his tusks as he threw his head from side to side and 
ploughed out his pathway. Then Little Toomai laid himself 
down close to the great neck lest a swinging bough should sweep 
him to the ground, and he wished that he were back in the lines 
again. The grass began to get squashy, and Kala Nag^s feet 
sucked and squelched as he put them down, and the night 
mist at the bottom of the valley chilled Little Toomai. There 
was a splash and a trample, and the rush of running water, and 
Kala Nag strode through the bed of a river, feeling his way at 
each step. Above the noise of the water, as it swirled round the 
elephant’s legs. Little Toomai could hear more splashing and 
some trumpeting both upstream and down — great grunts and 
angry snortings, and all the mist about him seemed to be full 

of rolling wavy shadows 

Kala Nag swashed out of the water, blew his trunk clear, 

and began another climb Little Toomai looked back, and 

behind him a great wild tusker, vnth his little pig’s eyes glowing 
like hot coals, was just lifting himself out of the misty river. 
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Then the trees closed up again, and they went on and up, anth 
trumpetings and crashings, and the sound of breaking branches 
on every side of them 

.... Kala Ni^ rolled out from his station between the 
trees and went into the middle of the crowd, clucking and 
gurgling, and all the elephants began to talk in their own tongue, 
and to move about. Still lying down. Little Toomai looked down 
upon scores of broad backs, and wagging ears, and rnasing 
trunks, and little rolling eyes. He heard the dick of tusks as 
they crossed other tusks by accident, and the dry rustle of trunks 
twined together, and the chafing of enormous sides and shoulders 
in the crowd, and the incessant flick and Ussh of the great 
tdls — Rudyard Kipuno, “Toomd of the Elephants.” 

1. For ten minutes, perhaps, I had heard from somewhere be- 
low me in the wood a strange, continuous noise, as of ducking, 
cooing, gobbling, now and then interrupted by a harsh scream. 
As I advanced toward the noise, it began to grow lighter about 
me, and I caught sight, through the trees, of sundry gables and 
indosure walls, and something like the top of a rickyard. And 
sure enough, a rickyard it proved to be, and a neat little farm- 
steading, with the beech-woods growing almost to the door of it. 
Just before me, however, as I came upon the path, the trees 
drew back and let in a wide flood of daylight on to a drcular 
lawn. It was here that the noises had their origin. More than a 
score of peacocks (there are altogether thirty at the farm), a 
proper contingent of peahens, and a great multitude that I 
could not number of more ordinary barn-door fowls, were all 
feeding together on tlus little open lawn among the beeches. 
They fed in a dense crowd, which swayed to and fro, and came 
hither and tluther as by a sort of tide, and of which the surface 
was agitated like the surface of a sea as each bird guzzled his 
head along the ground after the scattered com. The clucking, 
cooing noise that had led me thither was formed by the blending 
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together of countless expressions of individual contentment into 
one collective expression of contentment, or general grace dur- 
ing meat. — Robert Louis Stevenson, “An Autumn Effect.” 

3* And so jrou pass onward, higher and higher, by cottages 
new and old, by an odd piece of a farmstead with authentic 
ducks on its ponds, by the ancient highway from Hanbridge to 
Moorthorne, by a new terrace of small villas with a sticky 
grocer’s shop for the sale of soap and perhaps stamps, by Non- 
conformist chapels but not by a church, until you arrive at the 
Foaming Quart Inn, which is the highest licensed house in the 
Five Towns. A couple of hundred yards more and you are at the 
summit, in the centre of a triangular country which on geo- 
logical maps is coloured black to indicate coal. Turn then and 
look. To the east is the wild gray-green moorland dotted with 
mining villages whose steeples are wreathed in smoke and fire. 
West and north and south are the Five Towns — Bursley and 
Turnhill to the north — ^Hanbridge, Knype and distant Long- 
shaw to the south — Hanbridge and Bursley uniting their arms 
in the west. Here they have breathed for a thousand years; 
and here today they pant in the fever of a quickened evolution, 
with all their vast apparatus of mayors and aldermen and chains 
of office, their gas and their electricity, their quick transport, 
their daily paper, their religions, their fierce pleasures, their 
vices, their passionate sports and their secret ideals! Bursley 
Town Hall is lighting its clock — the gold angel over it is no longer 
visible — and the clock of Hanbridge Old Church answers; far 
off the blue arc lamps of Knype shunting-yard flicker into being; 
all around the horizon, and in the deepest valley at Cauldon, the 
yeUow fires of furnaces grow brighter in the first oncoming of 
the dusk. — ^Arnold Bennett, Whom God Hath Joined. 

4. Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes. 

Observe her labours. Sluggard^ and be wise; 

No stern command, no monitory voice. 
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Prescribes her dudes, or directs her chdce; 

Yet, dmely provident, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day; 

When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain. 

She crops the harvest and she stores the grain. 

How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours. 

Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers? 

While artful shades thy downy couch enclose. 

And soft solicitation courts repose. 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 

Year chases year with unremitted flight. 

Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow. 

Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambush’d foe. 

— Samuel Johnson. 

Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise: which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, proxAdeth her 
meat in the summer, and gathered! her food in the harvest. How 
long wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard? When wilt thou arise out of 
thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a litde slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that travel- 
leth, and thy want as an armed man. — Proverbs. 

5. The celebrated name which forms the title to this work 
will sufSciendy apprise the reader that it is in the earlier half of 
the fourteenth century that my story opens. 

It was on a summer evening that two youths might be seen 
walking beside the banks of the Tiber, not far from that part of 
its winding course which sweeps by the base of Mount Avendne. 
The path they had selected was remote and tranquil. It was only 
at a distance that were seen the scattered and squalid houses 
that bordered the river, from amidst which rose, dark and fre- 
quent, the high roof and enormous towers which marked the 
fordfied mansion of some Roman baron 
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Of the young men introduced in this scene, the elder, who 
mi^t have somewhat passed his twentieth year, was of a tall 
and even commanding stature; and there was that in his presence 
remarkable and almost noble, despite the homeliness of his garb, 
which conrated of the bng loose gown and the plun tunic, both 
of dark-grey serge, which distinguished, at that time, the dress 
of the humbler scholars who frequented the monasteries for 
such rude knowledge as there yielded a scanty return for intense 
toil. — Sut Edward Bclwbr Lytton, Riemi. 



CHAPTER IV 
THOUGHT PATTERNS 

MEANING OF THE TERM 

The term thought pattern is used in this book to mean 
any structmal arrangement of words which functions as a 
unit of thought. There are, of course, certain inevitable 
thought patterns of the language, which are of no value for 
indi^dual style, but belong to what may be called the 
style of the language. Such are the groups that make up 
verb tense, voice, and mood, the combinations of article 
and noun, and various other groups purely structural in 
function. Aside from these, the language allows free com- 
bination; there are almost innumerable variant ways of 
shaping the same thought, and these patterns are of the 
utmost stylistic import. 

Practically, the study of thought patterns is the study 
of sentence structure,* which may be viewed both exter- 
nally and internally. Externally, it means the determina- 
tion of the proportions and successions of sentences of 
different types of structure and of the var^ng effects pro- 
duced by this means. Internally, it means the analysis of 
each sentence to show how it is constructed out of single 
words, predications, and phrases, according to a variety 

• Later, the itudy of paragraph structure may perhaps be worked out in the 
fam^ erayt but at this stage of the work it seems better not to introduce it. The 
KnilHing up of the paragraidt does not differ in method from the building up of 
the whole peoe. 
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of posable arrangements and with great variety of stylistic 
effect. 

The study of thought patterns is even more important 
for the understanding of style than is the study of imagery 
or of vocabulary. The choice of images and of words is 
more obviously subject to control by an author than the 
construction of sentences; for even when he remakes his 
sentences, he does so, not to conform to external models 
or rules, but to bring them into agreement with his sub- 
conscious preferences and norms. 

The term thought pattern has been introduced in the 
hope that it may be an aid in getting away from the old 
rigid conception of the sentence as the expression of a single 
complete thought. This conception is abandoned because 
it is both inadequate and untrue. It is untrue because 
there are many sentences which contain more than one 
thought, and others which contain only parts of a thought 
— a thought being distributed through a group of sen- 
tences. It is inadequate because it does not provide for 
the many kinds of word combinations which in modern 
writing do duty as sentences — sentences in which the 
thought is not expressed but merely suggested, sometimes 
so slightly that the reader has difEciilty in making it out. 
For modem writing, then, and indeed for more of the old 
than the grammarians seem to susp>ect, the usual meth- 
ods of classifying and analyzing sentences do not work. 
That the new methods presented in this chapter are fully 
developed or entirely satisfactory cannot be said; but they 
are the resqlt of much thought and experiment on the part 
of many persons, and it is hoped that they are a step in the 
right direction. 
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WHAT THE SENTENCE IS 

As a working definition of the sentence in literature, 
the following is suggested: a deliberately separated phase 
of the thought continuum; to the ear, set off by a longer 
pause than obtains at any point within it; to the eye by 
an end punctuation mark.* 

The principle on which the sentence is thus formed into 
a unit is closeness of relationship. The same phase of 
thought expressed in the same words may be embodied in 
one sentence or in a group of sentences; but the effect \rill 
not be the same. In the one sentence, the closeness of re- 
lationship of all the members is emphasized; in the group 
of sentences, their relative independence. If one member 
of a sentence is detached and attached to another sen- 
tence, it is done on the principle that the detached mem- 
ber is more closely related to the sentence to which it is 
transferred than to that from which it has been « re- 
moved. 

The sentence, then, is the visible or audible symbol of 
a unit created in the continuum of thought^ and in the 
patterns formed by the choice and arrangement of differ- 
ent types of words of which it is composed can be traced 
the thought process itself. The study of the sentence is 
one of the most fundamental and certain means of eventu- 
ally getting at the secret of style. 

Practically all sentences are made up of content and 

* Period, question mark, exclamation mark, dash, or ellipses. 

* Compare Jespersen's definition: **A sentence is a (reladyely) complete 

and independent human utterance— die completeness and independence being 
shown by its standing abne or its capability of standing alone, Le., of being 
ottered by ilsdr* {PMhsophy rf Qrammor p. J07). 
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structural words in varying propordons,* and suggestions 
for the study of these proportions have been made. 

OENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

As sentences are units deliberately created in the 
thought continuum, so they are also in every way dis- 
parate with one another, ^me are longer than others; 
some have pre(hcation, others do not; some have nothing 
but essential elements, others are loaded with unnecessary 
det^; some have members subordinated to other mem- 
bers, some do not; and in the order in which different 
phases of the thought are presented, variations can be made 
in great numbers. To understand the e£Fects of these 
differences upon style, it is necessary to consider first the 
general principles on which sentences are formed, and then 
to devise methods by which these principles can be studied 
and their effects upon style observed. These principles 
may perhaps be sununed up as follows: 

I. Scale 

II. Predication 

A. Explicit and implicit sentences 

B. Types of structure 

C. Static and dynamic quality 

III. Modification 

IV. Organization 

V. Poise 

After the cotmection of each of these with style has been 
discussed, the special methods devised for its study will be 
presented. 

* The imAen eentenoes of dialogue occasioiMlly consist of either type of 
words widiout the other. For example, “Charles stud . . . consists of content 
words only, and "But what then? . . . .” of structural words only. But such 
cases ate few and bdong to the study of tfialogue. 
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1. SCALE 

The term sealer applied to thought patterns, means the 
length of the sentence as a whole and of each of the main 
divisions into which it is separated by marks of internal 
punctuation. Exactly what stylistic v^ue the study of the 
varying lengths of these units has, apart from its connec- 
tion with the problems of rhythm, is not yet clear. We 
can, however, even now, recognize the undoubted fact 
that variations in length characterize different authors 
and different styles of work, and that therefore length in 
itself is a proper subject for study. A method will be sug- 
gested later. 

Exercise 

Take the difference in scale between the two foUowmg 
passages by counting the number of syllables («) in each 
sentence and {b) in each of the divisions of each sentence as 
shown by marks of internal punctuation; compare the 
figures for the two passi^^es: 

I. Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invindble locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle muing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam, purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole noise 
of timorous and flocking birds, vdth those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in thdr 
envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 
— ^JoHN Milton, AreopogMea. 

a. Men in great place' are thrice servants: servants of the 
sovereign or state; servants of fame; and servants of buriness. 
So as they have no freedom; ndther in thdr persons, nor in their 
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Actioni, nor in thar times. It is a strange desire, to seek power 
and to lose liberty: or to seek power over others and to lose 
power over a man’s self. The rising unto place is laborious; 
and by pains men come to greater puns; and it is sometimes 
base; and by indignities men come to (hgnities.— Frakcis 
Bacon, “Of Great Place.” 


n. PaEOICATtON 

A. Explicit and implicit sentences.— It used to be said 
by granunarians that prechcadon was the one essendal 
coni^don in sentence formadon, and tha,t where it was 
not actually expressed in words, the reader should be able 
to supply it from the context. According to the modem 
new of the sentence, predicadon is by no means neces- 
sary; a sentence may, m fact, be constructed with any of 
its elements— subject, predicate, modifiers— left to be 
supplied by the ima^nadon of the reader. Sentences, 
then, may be divided on this basis into two types: 

Explicit — the thought relarionships My expressed 

ImpUcit—yMti the thought relationships only suggested 
The day dawned (explidt). 

Dawn Qmplidt). 

In the implidt sentence, the thought reladonship varies 
vdth the context. 1 he word Dam standing alone as a sen- 
tence might mean that dawn came at last or that it came 
quickly, or that we longed for it, or dreaded it, or might 
express any one of a muldtude of ideas and emodons.' 

Stylisdcally, the choice of an author with regard to 

> The implicit sentence is not to be confused with the merely elliptical sen- 
tence in which any misting element can readily be supplied in its precise form 
from the context. The elliptical sentence u explidt and needs no separate study 
nniett it it present to such a marked degree that it attracts attention. 
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expUdt and implidt sentences and the proportion and 
succession of each in a piece of writing is of importance 
in (Usdnguishing one style from another. Tins is par- 
ticularly true of modem writing, in which, although there 
is a general tendency toward the greater freedom and ease 
of the implicit type of sentence, authors differ widdy in 
the degree and way in which they make use of it. 

B. Types of structure . — ^In studying the explicit sen- 
tence there is further to be considered the number of 
predications and their rdationship to one another. On 
this basis sentences have been dassified by grammarians as 
simple, compound, complex, and compound-complex. As 
these terms are familiar and express the four possible rela- 
tionships of predications to one another, they have been 
kept in this book, to serve as a means for prdiminary clas- 
sification of the explicit sentence. The mere grouping of a 
body of sentences under these heads does not carry us far 
in the analysis of style, but it makes a useful beginning in 
the effort to distinguish one style from another.* 

Exercise 

Compare the following groups of sentences {a) as ex- 
plicit or implicit, {b) as simple, compound, complex, etc.: 

I. It was September, 1429; the weather had fallen sharp; a 
flighty, piping wind, laden with showers, beat about the town- 
ship; and the dead leaves ran riot along the streets. Here and 

‘Thete ate also Ae further dassificatioiu of sentences into declarative, 
interrogative, and also into exclamatory and non.<xclamatory; but Aese affect 
so ««"«« a propordon of sentences (except in connection mA dialogue, the study 
of whiA is not included here) as to be negligible. 

The distinction between loose and periodic sentences is not stuAed as suA 
but is involved in the study of oi^snization. 
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tftiere a mndow was already lighted up; and die noise of men-at- 
arms, maldng merry over supper within, came forth in fits and 
was swallowed up and carried away by the wind. The night 
fell swiftly; the flag of England, fluttering on the spire-top, 
grew ever fainter and fainter agunst the flying clouds — a black 
speck like a swallow in the tumultuous, leaden chaos of the sky. 
As the night fell the adnd rose, and began to hoot under arch- 
ways and roar amid the tree-tops in the valley below the town. — 
Robert Loms Stevenson, “The Sire de Mal6troit’s Door." 

2. Into their bar strolled Mr. Dedalus. Chips, picking chips 
oflP one of his rocky thumbnails. Chips. He strolled.— James 
Joyce, Ulysses. 

C. Static and dynamic quality . — ^Just as visual images 
may be presented as at rest or in motion, so the thought 
process may be expressed in two ways: (i) by mere associa- 
tion of ideas without implication of change of condition; 
( 2 ) by association of ideas wnth implication of change of 
condition. These two kinds of predication may be called 
static and dynamic ^ and illustrated as follows: 

The cat is on the table {static). 

The cat jumped on the table {dynamic). 

The cat has a mouse {static). 

The cat caught a mouse {dynamic). 

The dog is noisy; the cat is cross {static). 

A barking dog; a spitting cat — hullabaloo! {dynamic). 

In a dynamic style there is large use of verbs of action 
in the active voice;^ in a static style, of copulas with nouns 
and adjectives, passive verbs and verbs expressing state or 
continuance. 

By finding the proportions of these different modes of 

* Andy in general, the simple present and simple past are more dynamic in 
quality than the perfect tenses. 
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predication a style may be classified with reference to its 
static or dynamic quality. 

Exercise 

Take the proportions of static and dynamic predica- 
tion in the Kipling and Stevenson passages on pp. 104 ff. 
Use the same number of words from each selection and 
find percentages. 

ni. MODIFICATION 

Another factor which enters into thought patterns is 
the use of modification. A sentence in which there is not a 
single word that could be spared may be described as 
essential. On the base of the essential sentence there is 
usually found superimposed a certain amount of material 
which could be cut out without affecting the integrity of 
the sentence, as its function is merely that of elaboration, 
explanation, or sheer ornament. 

The study of the amount, the placing, and the types of 
mocfifying material which is not built into the essential 
structure of the sentence is an important phase of style 
analysis. A mechanical method will be suggested later 
for determining the proportions and the placing of this 
matter. 

Exercise 

Distinguish between essential and non-essential ele- 
ments in the following sentences: 

Although it was so brilliantly fine — the blue sky powdered 
with gold and great spots of light like white wine splashed over 
the Jardins Publiques — Miss Brill was glad that she had de- 
cided on her fur. The air was motionless, but when you opened 
your mouth there was just a faint chill, like a chill from a glass 
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of iced water before you sip, and now and again a leaf came 
drifting — from nowhere, from the sky. Miss Brill put up her 
hand and touched her fur. Dear little thing! It was nice to 
feel it again. She had taken it out of its box that afternoon, 
shaken but the moth-powder, pven it a good brush, and rubbed 
the life back into the dim little eyes. What has been happening 
to me?” said the sad little eyes. Oh, how sweet it was to see 
them snap at her again from the red eiderdown! .... But the 
nose, which was of some black composition, wasn’t at all firm. 
It must have had a knock somehow. Never mind — a little dab 
of black sealing-wax when the time came — when it was abso- 
lutely necessary little n^e! Yes, she really felt like 

that about it. little rogue biting its tail just by her left ear. She 
could have taken it oflF and laid it on her lap and stroked it. 
She felt a tingling in her hands and arms, but that came from 
walking, she supposed. And when she breathed, something 
light and sad — ^no, not sad, exactly — something gentle seemed 
to move in her bosom. — Katherine Mansheld, “Miss Brill,” 
in The Garden Party. 

In a moment the two little nutshells with thar occupants 
floated quietly side by side, reflected by the black water in the 
dim light struggling through a high canopy of dense foliage; 
while above, away up in the broad day, flamed immense red 
blossoms sending down on their heads a shower of great dew- 
sparkling petals that descended rotating slowly in a continuous 
and perfumed stream; and over them, under them, in the sleep- 
ing water; all around them in a ring of luxuriant vegetation 
bathed in the warm air charged with strong and harsh perfumes, 
the intense work of tropical nature went on: plants shooting 
upward, entwined, interlaced in inextricable confusion, climbing 
madly and brutally over each other in the terrible silence of a 
desperate struggle toward the life-saving sunshine above — as if 
struck with sudden horror at the seething mass of corruption 
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below, at the death and decay fram which they sprang. — J oseph 
C oHRAD, Altnayer's Folly, 

IV. ORQANIZATIOH 

The most important study in the analysis of thought 
patterns is that of determining how they are actually 
built up — ^in what order and proportions and relationships 
the different elements are presented. 

In the modem conception of the sentence, none of the 
elements is indispensable. In the explicit type of sentence 
we have subject and predicate, with or without modifica- 
tion; in the implicit type we may have nothing but modi- 
fication. 

In the simple sentence we have only words and phrases 
as constructive elements. In the compound sentence we 
have words, and phrases, and clauses of the same level of 
equality as regards their importance — that is, co-ordinate. 
In other words, a compound sentence is a series of simple 
sentences combined into clauses. In the complex sentence 
we have words, and phrases, and clauses not of the same 
level of importance; that is, independent and subordinate 
clauses. In the compound-complex sentence we have 
merely the algebraic sum of a compound and a complex 
sentence. 

As has been said, the proportions of sentences of these 
different types is of value in the determination of style. 
Far more important for the analysis of style, however, is 
it to find a method of “laying out” one sentence after 
another so that its compositional elements can be observed 
and studied as a specimen is studied in science. Prelimi- 
nary to such study it is necessary to fix clearly in mind the 
results desired. 
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The first point to be understood is that purely gram- 
matical analysis is useless. To see how far a writer con- 
forms to grammatical standards tells us nothing about his 
stylistic peculiarities. Our problem is to find a means for 
the compositional analysis of sentences into their thought 
patterns; in other words, a method that will show what an 
author actually does in the way of putting words together 
to produce certain effects upon the mind. 

The second point to be understood is that every writer 
whose work is worth analysis has in some degree a con- 
sciousness of a particular purpose, and for all such writers 
this purpose is the same — so to build sentence upon sen- 
tence that the joints between them will be as nearly im- 
perceptible as possible. The problem is to cut and shape 
the thought continuum in such a way that it will be pre- 
sented as an expressional continuum, that is, as a series of 
patterns, each exactly fitting on to the one before and the 
one after, and all forming an organic design in which every 
detail plays a harmonious part. 

From this point of view every sentence has — to change 
the figure — a. starting-point where the one before left off, 
and a goal which is to be the starting-point for the one to 
follow. Whether in an isolated sentence it is better to be- 
gin with the subject or the predicate, or some modifier, 
or an independent element, no one can say, because no 
sentence — stylistically — can be considered alone; it must 
be considered always in connection with its fellows and 
with the whole which they contribute to form. As in a 
relay rac6 skill in the transfer of the object carried is im- 
portant for the success of the race, so in composition the 
manner in which the thought is carried over from sentence 
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to sentence is quite as important as the organbation of 
the sentences themselves/ 

The problem in the study of sentence structure, then, 
is to find a method by which the characteristics of each 
sentence in turn can be noted for comparison with the 
characteristics of the sentences that follow. What are these 
characteristics? 

These characteristics are determined by the order, pro- 
portioning, and subordination of constituent elements. 
To learn the facts about these, it is necessary to consider 
separately (i) the distribution of content between essen- 
tials (subject and predicate, or, in an implicit sentence, 
the bearers of the ideas for which the sentence exists) and 
modification; (2) the arrangement of the essentials and the 
modifiers, and the intervals between portions of each; (3) 
the degree to which modification is carried; and (4) the 
different ways in which modifiers are subordinated to 
essentials. 

Stylistic subordination within the sentence may be 
obtained by various devices: 

1. Clauses which are grammatically subordinated to 
others. These are introduced by («) subordinating con- 
junctions (/A*/, so that, if, in order that, because, etc.); if) 
conjunctive adverbs (when, where, why, how, etc.); (f) rela- 
tive and interrogative pronouns (who, which, what, whoever, 
whichever, whatever, that, etc.). 

2. Words within parentheses or between dashes, which 

* Ben Jonson uses different figures: **The congruent end hsrmonious fitting 
of parts in a sentence hath almost the fastening and force of knitdng and 
connection; as in stones well squared, which will rise a great way without 
mortar.” 
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indicate that the material they include is of the nature of 
an aside or a comment on more important matter;* 

But to go deeper, beneath what people said (and these judg- 
ments, how superficial, how fragmentary they are!) in her own 
mind now, what did it mean to her, this thing called life? — 
ViaoiNiA Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway. 

The tone of this last “but you” (poor Brierly couldn’t help 
it), that seemed to imply I was no more noticeable than an in- 
sect, caused me to look at the proposal mth indignation, and on 
account of that provocation, or for some other reason, I became 
positive in my mind that the inquiry was a severe punishment to 
that Jim, and that his facing it — practically of his own free will 
— ^was a redeeming feature in his abominable case. — ^Joseph 
G>nrao, Lord Jim. 

3. In direct quotations, the so-called “introductory” 
words {saidt etc.), grammatically the main verbs in the 
sentence, but stylistically subordinated, the quotation 
itself being the main element. 

In the representation of a train of thought, expressions 
similar to the said of quotations (such as he thoughty she 
reflectedy etc.), commonly set off by commas or dashes: 

> In some cases the dash practically represents the comma» except that it 
gives addidonal emphasis by further separation: **Upon either hypothesis — 
insolence or despair— I felt I could be of no use to him." 

But this use of the dash for the purpose of subordinadon must be care- 
fully disdnguished from various other functions of this punctuadon mark. One 
dash is used after an unfinished sentence, am going to — or to indicate a 
sudden turn in the thought, **Only human beings — what did they wantf" 
Dashes are also used merely to separate for emphasb different words and groups 
of words in the devebping sentence: **There are two red stones, and— and— 1 
made the count fifteen; but two I have forgotten." 

The uses of the single dash must be kept disdnct from the subordinadng 
ftincdon of two dashes. 
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Outgjde the door, ehe knew, was that woman. 

At seventeen, why, Clarissa could not in the least under- 
stand, she had become very serious. 

4. Transition words, phrases, and clauses, ^unless, as 
the lack of punctuation may show, these are an essential 
part of the main development of the sentence. As punctua- 
tion, however, is not always a safe guide, decision must 
depend, in each case, upon the actual function of the words: 

Think, /or example^ of Rome. 

This situation, oj ronrrr, is not paraUeL 

He said of course he would be there. 

V. POISE 

The term poise has been adopted in this book for the 
thought pattern of the sentence in its relationship to the 
other sentences in the paragraph.* As physical poise means 
relationship of all parts in '(dew of a particular purpose,* so 
sentence poise may be conceived as such a relationship of 
parts as fits the sentence for its function in the paragraph; 
and paragraph poise may be conceived, in turn, as such 
a relationship of the beginnings and ends of the paragraph, 
particularly, as fits it for its function in the series of para- 
graphs built up into connected discourse.* 

* Instead of balance^ which is associated with the specific rhetorical con- 
ception of the balanced sentence. 

* A bird is poised the moment before flight; a snake is poised the moment 
before it strikes; a person may be poised to walk, to run, to dance, and even, in a 
slighter degree, to speak. 

* That the character of the discourse as a whole partly determines the indi- 
vidual sentences within the paragraph as well as affects more strongly those 
with which it begins and ends, is, of course, true; but it can hardly be dealt with 
at this early stage of style analysis. 
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The fundamental fact about sentence poise is this: 

A sentence constructed as a unit may be perfect; but, 
considered as a constituent in a paragraph, it may have 
to be wholly reconstructed before it is admitted. Whether 
or not it must be reconstructed will depend upon the sen- 
tences by which it is preceded and followed. 

In other words, in connected writing, the sentence, 
even though it is the unit of composition, cannot be con- 
sidered as an entity. It must be viewed always as a living 
part of a liidng organism, attached to what precedes and 
looking toward what is to follow. 

All that has been written hitherto in this chapter, about 
precUcadon, modificadon, co-ordination and subordina- 
don, essendal and non-essendal elements, has concerned 
only the external aspects of sentence formadon. The de- 
termining principle by the working of which all these differ- 
ent sentence patterns and their propordons are governed 
is simply that to which is here g^ven the n^xat poise.' 

As the working of this principle is one of the subdest 
and least understood manifestadons of style, I can only 
^ve, as definitely and as concretely as possible, my own 
interpretadon of its meaning. 

Of art in general it seems to be a principle that the 
sense of beauty is sdmulated by the interplay of resem- 
blance and difference. A piece of music in four-four dme, 
in which every note of treble and base is a quarter-note, 
without rests, would not only be unendurable to hear, but 

if attempted by a performer would immediately and un- 

> 

‘The subject is difficult to disentangle from the discussion of rhythm; but 
the arrangement of thought patterns is entirely distinct from the balancing 
of combinations of stressed and unstressed syllables. 
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consdously be varied by slight alterations in the time. 
On the other hand, music in which the right hand plays 
against the left, on the same time basis, but with continual 
opposition of numbers, as in syncopated time, ^ves more 
pleasure than that in which there is no opposition. The 
great charm of a Bach fiigue lies in the following of three, 
four, or more voices, as each pursues its own way and is 
interwoven with the others in turn, in varied combinations, 
until all are brought together in the final harmonious 
chord. 

In the detailed decoration of a building — say a frieze — 
if we (fiscover that the pattern is a small design repeated 
ad infinitum^ we cease to be interested in the frieze in de- 
tail; but if, as in the Parthenon or a medieval cathedral, 
it is continually varied from point to point, every part, 
however, observing the same general proportions as every 
other, the eye follows with the utmost pleasure the varia- 
tions of these parts all reduced to a harmonious whole. If 
it were conceivable that a frieze should be made with the 
main lines askew and no recognizable relationship between 
the varying parts, it would be simply a monstrosity. 

It is partly in the substitution of equivalence for identity 
that handicraft art is superior to machine-made ornamen- 
tation. 

It is strange that a principle so fundamental to the 
pictorial and plastic arts, to music and to dancing, should 
not have been more clearly worked out in its application to 
literature. 

Before attempting to apply it to style, let us consider 
it in more detail. It seems to be a complex of at least three 
conceptions: 
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I. That diere must be fundamental symmetiy 
a. That in this symmetiy, equivalence must be substituted, for 
identity 

3. That there is some ba^ of proportions on which variety is 
introduced 

In art these principles are understood. In architecture, 
it is necessary that the opposite walls of a building should 
be stnught and rectangular. It is not, however, necessary 
or desirable that every wall and every room should be of 
precisely the same proportions, or even that symmetry 
should be carried beyond the point of haring a balance of 
essential features. The prindple of equivalence soon re- 
places that of symmetry; and in sculpture and painting, 
equivalence is dominant, symmetry being no more than 
the imagined base on which the equivalence is constructed. 

Further than this, it is coming to be believed that all 
art is founded on a system of proportional relationships 
which are discoverable. This principle is, however, not a 
commonplace, as are the two preceding, but a theory still 
in process of being proved but sufficiently advanced to 
warrant its consideration with reference to style. 

As a theory of representative art, its originator is Mr. 
Jay Hambidge, whose revolutionary book, Dynamic Sym- 
metry, the product of twenty years of investigation, was 
published only in 1920. 

The theory, based upon the measurement of many 
Greek temples and Greek vases, especially, is, briefly: 

That the beauty of proportion in a work of art is de- 
pendent, hot upon proportion and symmetry of line, but 
upon a ratio of areas. This ratio, in much ancient art, 
seems to work out as a numerical series in which the first 
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member of a proportion is to the second as the second is to 
the sum of the two. Thus, to take the lowest whole num- 
bers? 

5:8::8:i3 ' -v/. 

8:13: :i3:2i 

13:2 i ::2 i :34 

21:34: :34:55 

34:55: :55:89 

and so on ad infinitum. 

It will be assumed, for the purpose of this discussion, 
that these or similar principles can ultimately be found 
governing style. 

It is commonly recognized, of course, that in the organi- 
zation of a long piece of writing there shall be a rough ap- 
proximation to symmetry in the fundamental parts, as the 
chapters of a novel, the sections of a speech, the acts of a 
play, the cantos or books of an epic; but there is no evi- 
dence of more exact balance than this. 

With the sentence the case is different. Sentences en- 
tirely symmetrical in thought, in rhythm, and even in 
number of letters can be constructed, as: 

The man is dark. The boy is fur. 

Many examples of exact balance of thought in words of 
the same length and accentuation can be found; but this 
close symmetry is not regarded as beautiful. Why not? 
Is it not akin to the exact symmetry of the dununy figure 
of a man as over agmnst the living figure? The slight 
irregularities have the effect of substituting equivalence 
for equality. 

* The “Golden Sectbn*’ of ancient critics 6f art. 
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For this reason balanced sentences, whether antitheti- 
cal or merely parallel, cannot be used for more than a 
moment or two without becoming intolerable. And when 
they are used, the skilful author tries to introduce varieties 
of rhythm and other small interferences with the general 
symmetry, in order to avoid the monotony of repetition. 

By analysis of the working of the principles of equiva- 
lence and proportion, we may come to a closer under- 
standing of sentence poise. The first step is to discover 
which elements of the sentence may be used as equivalents 
for other elements. The second is to discover to what 
d^ee there should be repetition of thought pattern, and 
to what degree, variations of the original pattern. The 
third is to discover how the arrangements of parts create 
the poise of the individual sentence, and the poise of each 
sentence as a whole helps to establish the poise of the para- 
graph. 

The following sentence, for example, might be dia- 
grammed as below to show the poise: 

Once upon a time and a very good time it was there was a 
moocow coming down along the road and this moocow that was 
down along the road met a nicens little boy named baby tuckoo. 


By this simple method of charring the sentence is divided 
into its natural breath-units — the parts that most people 
would grasp as units in the course of reading aloud or 
hearing it read aloud, or even in reading it silently. If 
these lengths are reduced to numbers, the results are: 

5 — 8 — 5 — 7 - 4 - 7 - 7— 5 
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The diought poise of the sentence is as evident to the 
eye as the rhythm poise is to the ear when the sentence is 
heard. 

In this elementary graphing, no attention is paid to 
grammar or to details of subordination. The essential ele- 
ments as wholes are kept together, and the modifjdng 
elements as wholes; and the balance of the one against 
the other is thus observed. 

METHODS or STUDYING THOUGHT PATTERNS 

To secure results of any value, not less than a hun- 
dred successive sentences should, as a rule, form the basis 
of a study of thought patterns; and certainly not less than 
a thousand sentences should be analyzed before forming 
an opinion of an author’s characteristics, or, if two pieces 
of work are to be compared, one thousand of each.* 

Dialogue (beyond a single sentence) should be omitted, 
mth ellipses (....) inserted to show omission. No pas- 

> How many of these thousand sentences should be taken in succession and 
to what extent they should be taken from different parts of a work depends upon 
the problem, upon the thoroughness with which it is to be studied, and upon the 
comparative length or shortness of the sentences themselves. 

In studying the style of one author to see whether or not it varies greatly 
in work of different periods, a hundred sentences from each of ten works of 
different dates may be studied, or two hundred sentences from works separated 
by a longer interval; or five hundred sentences from two works written near the 
beginning and near the end of a career. 

In the same way, works of very difiPerent types by the same author may be 
compared. 

In comparing anonymous work with the work of a known author for pur- 
poses of identification, at least five hundred sentences by each should be 
studied; a thousand would be better. How far the sentences in the known 
work should be consecutive and how far distributed is a matter for individual 
determination. 
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sage containing more than a few words of dialogue should 
be analyzed together with non-dramatic prose.* 

1. SCALE 

The study of scale may be conducted by both graphic 
and statistical methods, used to supplement each other in 
their appeal to both intellect and ima^nation.* 

1. Use paper of the kind shown in Chart VI. 

2. Make a horizontal scale by 5's across the page at the 
top. 

3. Number the small squares at the left from i to 100.* 

4. Count the number of syllables in the first sentence 
of those chosen for study. 

5. Beginning at the square opposite No. i, draw a 
horizontal line across the bottom lines of the squares to 
the point in the horizontal scale that indicates the number 
of syllables that it contains. 

6. Draw the ninety-nine successive sentences in the 
same way.* 

7. At the bottom of the page, draw a horizontal line 
and beneath it make a running summary by tens (and by 
fives, if you vnsh) to show the cumulative distribution of 
the sentences at any point, and also the number found 
within any ten (or five) points of the scale.* 

From this running summary it is possible to see at once 

* The same mediods may be used, doubtless; but the material itself should 
be studied separately, as being governed by different laws of composition. 

* If the sentences are too long for a small sheet, paste two sheets together or 
use laiiger paper. It is important to have the sentences fiiUy drawn and in blocks 
of one hundi^ 

* This method was suggested by R. McK. Lawless. 

4 Tlus method of summarizing was suggested by Walter Hendricks. 
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the extreme ran^ of sentence length and the distribution, 
in terms of percentage, of the hundred sentences, and the 
points of the scale between which most of the sentences 
faU. 

If the lines are drawn heavily with a soft pencil so that 
each line fills a small square as it proceeds, the result is a 
solid figure of black which makes a more emphatic pat- 
tern of the variation in length from sentence to sentence 
than if the lines are drawn lightly. Comparison of these 
patterns of variation in length for blocks of a hundred 
sentences shows marked difiFerences in different authors. 

Study of the varying lengths of the punctuated sub- 
divisions of the sentence, which may be called punctua- 
tional unitSy may be made at the same time. If this is to be 
done, instead of drawing the horizontal lines with a soft 
pencil to fill the squares, draw them with a hard pencil or 
in ink, and place a short perpendicular (preferably in red 
ink) wherever a mark of internal punctuation subdivides 
the sentence into smaller units. 

The syllabic length of each successive punctuational 
unit, measured by the scale at the top, may be given in a 
series of numbers placed after each sentence, at the right- 
hand side of the chart. 

As punctuational units are short, it is easy to summarize 
the facts as to (i) range of length and (2) dominant length, 
in each hundred sentences, by the frequency method. 
These results may then be placed below the series of num- 
bers at the right.* 

‘The results are uncertain because of the wide variation in punctuation 
among modem authors and among editors of earlier work, and because of the 
different theories of punctuation at different periods. Eventually, methods of 
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When results as to the scale of one hundred sentences 
(with or without study of the scale of their subdivisions) 
have thus been summed up, the work should be continued 
for other hundreds. When a thousand (a minim um basis 
for results of any value) have thus been drawn and 
summarized, the (i) range of length and (a) dominant 
length may be found by taking frequencies of the results 
for each hundred. 

Exercise 

Compare the scales of the thought patterns for one 
hundred sentences for each author in one of the following 
groups: 

1. Bacon, Hooker, and Lyly (Euphues) 

2. Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne 

3. Addison, Steele, Svnft, and Defoe 

4. Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith 

5. Carlyle, Arnold, Macaulay 

6. W. H. Hudson and Max Beerbohm 

7. W. D. Howells and Henry James (essays) 

It is interesting to compare results from all these studies 
and to draw tentative conclusions as to what has been the 
change in the scale of thought patterns since the sixteenth 
century. 

n. PREDICATION 

One way of studying the amount, placing, and kinds of 
predication is, in drawing Chart VI, to keep most of the 
sentence in black and to draw in red all syllables that make 
up independent verbs (including their auxiliaries) and in 
blue, all that make up dependent verbs. 


meeting these difficulties must be devised; but until this is done, other phases of 
style analysis seem more fruitful 
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When the hundred sentences have been marked^ die 
parentage of them lacking all predication (implicit) can 
be noted by observation; also, the percentage of explicit 
sentences lacking subordinate predication, and the per- 
centage containing both types. 

Although in many cases this study will not bring out 
special characteristics, it will show up the peculiarities of 
highly individual authors; and when such studies have 
been made for authors of many different types, it will 
show much more than it does at present. But even now, 
it prepares the way for the more fruitful studies to 
follow. 

For the determination of static and dynamic quality, 
it is enough to take the frequencies of all the verbs under 
the two headings, counting as one verb the auxiliaries 
that belong to it in its context. 

m. MODinCATlON 

In the use of modification there are various studies to 
be made. Perhaps the most important is to determine how 
far the modification used has been so worked into the 
sentence structure as to become essential and how far it 
has been merely added — in patches, as it were — and could 
be removed without great damage to the sentence, or even 
with improvement. 

To study the use and character of non-essential ele- 
ments proceed as follows: 

1. Make a horizontal scale; and number the sentences down- 
ward at the left. One large square will commonly suffice for 

a sentence. 

2. Use one small square for each syllable. 
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3. Draw the essential line of the sentence in black, returning 
after each interruption by non-essential elements to the point 
where you stopped. 

4. Draw as part of this essential line all single words, even 
though they may not be essential.' 

5. Draw all non-essential stylistic phrases (groups of words 
functioning together stylistically) above the mmn line and 
parallel to it, with connecting perpendiculars. A single phrase 
will be one square above, a succession of two or more phrases 
as much higher as they need to go. The use of a color (red) 
emphasizes the distinction. 

5. Draw all non-essendal clauses below the mm line and parallel 
to it, bepnning each at the point of departure from the mmn 
line. If red is used for phrases, use blue for clauses. 

6. Where phrases and clauses combine to form a single non- 
essential element, it may be drawn on both sides of the line 
in turn, or may all be left on the side of the element with 
which it begins, vdth change of color to show its changing 
character.* 

7. Summarize for types and proportions of non^^essendal ele- 
ments. 

In summarizing the facts about modification in a hun- 
dred or more sentences, the key* on page 136 may be an 
aid to accuracy and speed. 

• They may be drawn in color, if distinction is denred; but as the main 
purpose of the study is to separate from the main line of the sentence die non- 
essential phrases and clauses that branch off from it, the study of Mng)e words 
merely complicates the process. 

• Since the mind is concaved as following each non-essential element to ^ 
end and then Ktuming to the point in the main line fi»m which the non-essendal 
element departed, the overlapfwng of lines makes no trouble. 

t Devised by Ruth H. Norris. 
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It is obiaous that by adaptations of this key, any sen- 
tence can be classified according to its non-essential modi- 
fication, and frequencies taken on this basis. 



No non-essential modifiers 
Phrase at begmmng 
Phrase at end 

Phrase at banning and at end 
Clause at beginning 
Clause at end 

Clause at be^nning and at end 

Phrase at banning; clause at end 

Qause at beginning; phrase at end 

Phrase at any point within 

Clause at any point within 

Phrase and clause at any points mthin 

Two or more phrases within 

Two or more clauses within 

Two or more phrases and clauses within 


Chart yil shows a method of analyzing the sentence 
on the basis of essential and non-essential elements:^ 


Not like a dead city of stones,* yearly crumbling,* yearly 
needing repair; more like a tilled field,* let me rather say, it 
stands^ from year to year,* and from age to age (*we have Books* 
that already number some hundred-and-fifty human ages); 
and yearly comes its new produce of leaves (*Conunentaries, 
Deductions, Philosophical, Political Systems;* or were it only 
Sermons, Pamphlets, Journalistic Essays), every one of which is 
talismanic and thaumaturgic,* for it can persuade men. — 
Tbouas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 

* Derawd by RimmU B. Thomas. A MRular plan, worked out by Morton 
Zabel, showed t^non.estendalelementa as perpendicular to the casendaL This 
is more emphadc in that there b no crossing of lines; but it takes mote space 
and requires the use of a perpendicular as well as a hotizontal scale. 
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CHART VII 
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Scale 122 miun line of sentence 

Essential 40; non-essendal 82 non-essential phrases 

Phrasal 37; clausal 45 non-essential clauses 

Exercise 

Compare by the method of Chart VII the non-essential 
modification* in; De Quincy, Lamb, Macaulay, Henry 
James, Philip Guedalla. 

IV. OROANUATION 

To study organization, a different Idnd of diagram 
may be used The problem is to reduce the sentence to a 
group of lines so drawn and related that they will express 
the order and proportion of parts and the relative co- 
ordination or subordination of one part to another. 

To draw the diagram, proceed as follows; 

1. On a sheet of charting paper which is divided into large and 
small squares, divide the large squares by horizontal lines 
into groups of three, marked in succession Ay B, and C. 

2 . In drawing a sentence, plan so to arrange it that the most 
specialized element will be placed vitlun A, the element 
less spedalized but still an integral part of the thought, with- 
in 5, and the extraneous material introduced for structural 
or other reasons, within C. Specifically, this means: 

> A good test b to omit the doubtful material and to observe the effect of 
the omission upon the sentence. If it becomes meaningless, the omitted ma^ 
terial was essential 
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A should contain only real subjects and their modifiers On- 
cluding predicate complements). 

B should contain the predicate (including the modifiers and 
object of the verb), and anticipatory subjects. 

C should contain words and groups of words, regardless of 
their grammatical form, which limit the two preceding 
elements: typically, adverbial clauses modifying the sen- 
tence as a whole, introductory expressions, such as verbs 
of saying, parenthetical, and absolute elements. 

3. For each syllable in the sentence draw a horizontal line the 
length of a small square, reserving the top line of A for the 
unmodified subject; the top line of jB, for the unmodified 
predicate; the top line of C, for the most important word or 
words in the extraneous elements. 

4. Make the lines continuous according to the number of 
syllables which belong together in function; that is, do not 
attempt to show where the words end. 

5. Plan the diagram so that each modifier will be one square 
below the word it modifies — ^in other words, so that within 
the large squares {A^ C) the less special element as being 
subordinated to the more special will always be a small 
square beneath it. Thus: 



a great tree in Sussex — 


whose cloud of thin foliage 



« floats high in the summer air 
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6. Keep conjunctions on the same level mih the word that 
follows, but distinguish them in some way from the other 
words: (a) by drawing a f^rpendicular to the square or 
squares they fill, (i) or by drawing a mark A above these 
squares; or, (c) by underlining them in color. 

7. Place the object of a transitive verb halfway down in B. 
This position will both serve to distinguish it from adverbial 
modifiers and will give more room for its own modifiers. 

8. If the sentences to be drawn are seen to be uncommonly 
long and complicated, use two rows of large squares for 
your and C, to get room for all the modifying elements. 

9. Draw perpendiculars as you proceed, to connect the differ- 
ent levels and make a continuous line for each sentence. 

10. Keep adverbs used with an intransitive verb to make it 
transitive on the same line with the verb, as if the two were 
hyphenated.* 

11. Keep the principal member of any appositional element on 
the level of the word it explains, and subordinate the other 
members in the usual way. 

12. Place a single auxiliary one square below its verb; two auxili- 
aries, two squares below; and so on. 

13. Place a predicate complement where it would stand if it 
modified directly; the intervening verb will show that it is a 
predicate complement. 

14. In a subordinate clause, the verb may be placed one square 
below its subject, and its object or complement, like its 
direct modifiers, one square below the verb. The first word 
of such a clause should be placed one square below the word 
the clause modifies. If the clause modifies the sentence as a 
whole, it should, of course, be placed in C; if it serves as 
subject or as predicate complement, in /f, 

‘Such combinadons as: hoh^U^ hum’-up^ round-up^ and so on. 

Compare, for example, shall look-for (» expect) you at twelve** and will 

look for you (in your place) if you like.*' 



Bjr taking frequencies of the distribution, according to 
the symbols given above, the general type of sentence 
used by a writer udll soon appear. 

For taking frequencies about beginnings and endings, 
the letters suggested above may be used. For example, 
Bg Pd means that the sentence b^ns with either subject 
or predicate. End Ph^ that it ends with a phrase. The other 
facts may easily be summarized under letters and figures. 

As usual, ranges and dominants, not averages, should 
be the final result.* 

Careful comparison of the sentences in Chart VIII with 
the diagrams that represent them should make the method 
clear. 

Before any attempt is made to summarize results, at 
least one hundred sentences should be charted in this way.* 

In making these studies, make frequencies for each 
sentence; take the range of qualities by tens; and finally 
show the extreme range and dominants as before. 

Quite as important, however, as these numerical sum- 
maries of different kinds and the graphs and curves in 
which they may be summarized is the acquiring of the 
habit of learning to recognize general conformations of 
sentences as characteristic of different authors. How 
distinctive these characteristics are and how far certain 
sentence habits are common to all writers of English, no 
one knows. But it is certain that much practice in draw- 

* This method as it stands was devised by P. J. Perrin, on the basis of a 

cruder method of mine, with suggestions from Otto Jespersen’s sentence analysis. 
Cf. The Philosapky of Grammar^ chaps. and A Modem English Grammar ^ 

11, chaps, i and zii. Inez Perley devised a similar method* 

* For definitive results, at least one thousand would need to be analyzed. 
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ing and studying sentence patterns in the way suggested 
discloses innumerable varieties in sentence construction 
that quite escape attention in the simple process of read- 
ing. 

General Exercises in the Study of Thought Patterns 

I. Draw and summarize the sentences given below so 
as to bring out the striking differences between them: 

1. And we soon find him fallen among thieves in sober, 
literal earnest, and counting as acquaintances the most dis- 
reputable people he could lay his hands on: fellows who stole 
ducks in Paris Moat; sergeants of the criminal court, and arch- 
ers of the watch; blackguards who slept at night under the 
butchers’ stalls, and for whom the aforesaid archers peered 
about carefully with lanterns; Regnier de Montigny, Colin de 
Cayeux, and their crew, all bound on a favouring breeze toward 
the gallows; the disorderly abbess of Port Royal, who went about 
at fairtime with soldiers and thieves, and conducted her abbey 
on the queerest principles; and most likely Perette Mauger, 
the great Paris receiver of stolen goods, yet not dreaming, poor 
woman! of the last scene of her career, when Henry Cousin, 
executor of the high justice, shall bury her, alive and most re- 
luctant, in front of the new Montigny gibbet. — ^Robert Louis 
Stevenson, ‘Trangois Villon,” 

2. Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated first at 
Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his father having some 
military employment that stationed him in Ireland: but, after 
having passed through the usual preparatory studies, as may be 
reasonably supposed, with great celerity and success, his father 
thought it proper to assign him a profession, by which something 
might be gotten; and about the time of the Revolution, sent 
him, at the age of sixteen, to study law in the Middle Temple, 
where he lived for several years, but with very little attention to 
Statutes or Reports. — Samuel Johnson, "Life of Congreve.” 
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Itfoad stairway tamed; and in that radiant streak little Jon 
Forsyte stood, bloeJinen suited (“Interlude 11 "). 

5. Soames Forsyte emerged from the Knightsbridge Hotel, 
where he was staying, in the afternoon of the 12th of May, 1920, 
with the intention of visiting a collection of pictures {To Let). 

6 . Coming down the steps of Snooks’ Club, so well worn by 
the apostles of things as they were, on that momentous mid- 
Octolxr afternoon of 1922, Sir Lawrence Mont, ninth baronet, 
set lus fine nose toward the east wind, and moved his thin legs 
with speed (Tie White Monkey). 



CHAPTER V 
RHYTHM 


SUBJECnVE CHARACTER OF THE MATERIAL 

In this book the concepdon of rhythm offered as a 
working basis is: a succession of sou nd-gro ups created in. 
accordance with some unifying psychological principle. 
The material for the study of rhythm is admitted to be 
entirely subjecdve, mccept in so far as a common basis for 
interpretation is furnished by the following determinants: 

1. As words furnish the sound basis out of which 
rhythms are constructed, so the accentuation of words, 
as established by usage and in<hcated in standard diction- 
aries, furnishes a certain proportion of invariable and in- 
dispensable rhythm, concerning which there can be no 
difference of opinion. 

2 . As punctuation marks (except the question mark 
and exclamation mark) correspond roughly to the rests of 
music, these marks, in all writing of artistic intention, 
should furnish clews to the rhythmic divisions and sub- 
divisions of the matter presented. Because, however, of 
the varying systems of punctuation in use at different 
periods, and also because of the widely varying extent to 
which these marks are used by different writers, they fur- 
nish but an unstable and often questionable basis for work. 
The uncertainty, however, does not so much concern divi- 
sions between sentences, or even between the mtun clauses 
of sentences, as between the small subdivisions of the sen- 
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teaces, where another prindide of clasdfication — that of 
natural g^upings of words — ^is operative. 

3. There are certain natural groupings of words, to be 
discussed later, which cannot be avoided without departing 
from the habits of the language. These furnish a third basis 
for finding common principles in the analysis of rhythm. 

These principles notwithstancfing, it still remuns true 
that the subjective element in rhythm makes it imposdble 
at present to reach concludons about the rhythm of any 
piece of literature without some differences of opinion. If 
the purpose of the analysis of rhythm were to obtain sta- 
tistics of phenomena, this fact would block all study of the 
subject. But as this purpose is merely to discover rhythmic 
habits and tendencies and thdr effects, the differences of 
interpretation between individuals — if due precautions are 
taken — are not sufficient to obscure the phenomena under 
observation and they decrease with practice in analysis. 

The subjective character of rhythm is easily illustrated 
by the ticking of a clock. In the ticking of a clock there is 
no rhythm; there is only an infinite series of: i-i-i-i-i-i-i. 
But the listener immediately imposes upon this uniform- 
ity the fundamental 2-rhythm, and hears the tick as differ- 
entiated into pairs, one member of each bearing more stress 
than the other. Again, it is a common experience, in listen- 
ing to a monotonous sound such as the steady rattle of a 
train on a level roadbed, to impose upon it from time to 
time widely varying rhythms apparently suggested by 
sentences in one’s tlunking. The subjectivity of these 
rhythms is at once seen by the fact that they can be 
chan^d at will: the same basic sounds can be shaped into 
the most diverse rhythms. 
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In human speech rhythmic ^ects are produced by four 
differentiadons in successive sounds^ 

(1) In duration 

(2) In force 

(3) In pitch 

(4) In quality — difference in intonation according to 
the speaker’s voice and the feeling expressed • 

These differences may be summed up in two groups: 

A. As varpng the amount of time ^ven to the utter- 
ance of (Afferent sounds (i) 

B. As varying the amount of emphasis ^ven to the 
different sounds (2), (3), (4) 

In an elementary analysis of rhythm, (3) and (4) may 
be disregarded. They are, so far as rhythm is concerned, 
only alternatives for (2), by which as real a (hfferentiation 
of sounds is made as by (i). 

Rhythmically, then, the classification of sounds must 
be on the basis of differences in (i) time and (2) stress. 

In Latin rhythms, dme seems to have been the only 
factor of <hfferendation; in Anglo-Saxon, stress the only 
factor. In English verse the variable combinadon of the 
two principles makes analysis doubly difficvdt. 

It may, however, be simplified by approaching it from 
several points of view: 

A. Word Accent 

B. Pause 

C. Sentence stress 

> “Any dence which .... dutinguMhei • •ylkble (ram its felhms nukes 
it oonsfucocms, snd this oonsincuoiisaess is what we really mean by accent. 
.... An accented syllaUe may be “softer or lower or shorter than its nog^ 
bm’* (T. S. Qmottd, EngSsJi Mtirias [1931], p. 43). 
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WORD ACCBirr 

When a list of isolated words is read aloud, each mono- 
syllable has approximately the same amount of stress as 
each of the otJiers, and takes approximately the same 
amount of time for its utterance. 

One syllable of each word containing two or more sylla- 
bles has more stress than the other syllables in the word,’ 
and approximately the same amount as is g^ven to mono- 
syllables. 

As soon, however, as words are combined into sen- 
tences, two other rhythmic principles come into play — 
pause and sentence stress. 


PATTSB 

By the use of longer pauses sentences are divided from 
one another in speech and reading; and by the use of 
shorter pauses, one punctuated segment is separated from 
another within the sentence; by still shorter pauses the 
words that combine by reason of the closeness of associa- 
tion of their ideas into speech groups are separated from 
those which are used alone or which combine into other 
speech groups.* 

The effect of these pauses is to break the stream of 
sound into movements of varying lengths corresponding to 
the sections which in music are called phrases; and the 
study of the range of length in these movements, their 

* Eiceptiotis wie the two memberi of a oompound word in which both ele- 
ments still contribute to the meaning: fjray-hku^ hngjeb, 

*These pauses are often so short that they may be imperceptible unril the 
attention is called to them. They can, however, eventually be determined with 
precision by means of a machine— the kymograph, for example— that records 
and rhei ft- 
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dominant lengths, and the nature of the variation from 
sentence to sentence is one of the studies to be made in 
rhythm.* 

SENTENCE STRESS 

The stressing of certain syllables, which may or may 
not be the accented syllables of words, to bring out rela^ 
tionships of meaning in the sentence as a whole may be 
called sentence stress. Its distribution depends, not merely 
upon the sentence in itself, but also upon the context in 
which the sentence stands. In some sentences the exact 
placing of the stress cannot be determined with certainty.* 
It is obvious that most of the dilEculty in analyzing 
rhythm arises from occasional doubt as to the placing of 
sentence stresses. 

This difficulty is due to several causes. One is the pos- 
sibility in some cases of more than one interpretation of 
the same material. Another is the habit of reading by 
words instead of by phrases and sentences. A third is the 
habit of compressing and slurring at times syllables which 
under other circumstances may bear a stress. 

Differences of interpretation are perhaps the least seri- 
ous of the causes of variation in results. They can be read- 
ily reduced by practice in looking for sentence stress and 
in reading sentence by sentence to look for indications of 
the contribution of each to the whole thought with refer- 
ence to the other sentences between which it is placed. To 

^ In addition to these pauses, there are the highly individual pauses intro- 
duced for rhetorical effect— sometimes even between the parts of a word; but 
these it is impossible at present to include in the study. 

*For example, the famous two words from Macbeth^ ‘*We fail,*’ can be 
variously stressed: We' fail. We fail'. We' fail'. No one is certain wluch 
Shakespeare intended. 
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an intel%ent reader, not handicapped by the habit of 
reading by single words instead of by word groups, the 
crucial cases where decision is impossible will soon be few. 

The habit of reading by words instead of by word 
groups is a handicap in the analysis of rhythm which is not 
to be taken lightly. The person who pronounces the ac- 
cented syllables of such words as about^ against, according, 
notwithstanding, however, ther^ore, very, extraordinearily, 
everyone, ntAody, and other empty words with the same 
meticulous care and precision as the accented syllables of 
content words will find it hard not to stress them in a 
sentence. The best way for him to gain accuracy and con- 
fidence in the analysis of rhythm will be to work with 
someone who reads by phrases. 

The third (fifiiculty, for a person who reads properly, is 
easily cleared away. It is necessary only to recognize that 
in the process of reading, many structural words which in 
themselves have a stress, lose this stress when they are part 
of a sentence. Very often they form part of an elaborate 
combination used for structural reasons, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

in order to understand' 
in spite of all that could be done' 
for the sake of your own reputa'tion 
as I was about to tell' you 
whenever it can be tried' 

But there are also many cases where structural words lose 
their stress when they are used in short groups: 
the house' across the way' 
whatever you sa/ shall be done' ^ 
it will have been two'years' on Mon day 
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And there are also content words which are on occasion 
subordinated to the point of losing all stress: 

to make what I mean per'fectly clear' 

The examples g^ven above are not in most cases the only 
possible ways of stressing; but they are common ways. 

If it is clearly understood that stresses must be marked 
with reference to the interpretation of the sentence as a 
whole, and that word stresses may disappear in the process, 
most difficulties in marking will solve themselves. 

Take, for example, the following sentences from 
Stevenson’s “A Lod^ng for the Night”: 

# » 0 00 0 

High up overhead the snow settled among the tracery of the 
cathedral towers. The gargoyles had been transformed into 
great false noses, drooping toward the point. In the intervals 
of the wind, there was a dull sound of dripping about the pre- 
dncts of the porch'. 

To bring out the meaning, the syllables marked with ac- 
cents would undoubtedly be read with more stress than 
the other syllables. It is hard to see how there could be any 
difference of opinion thus far. 

The only remaining syllables which could possibly 
bear accent (except under circumstances of incorrect stress 
due to poor reading, which would be at once evident) 
are the syllables marked with secondary accents, which 
follow: overhead, among, tracery, intervals. To see that 
these exist merely for the enunciation of the word itself 
and have nothing to do with sentence stress is the work 
of only a moment. 

In marking sentences, then, the greatest danger is not 
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of sounds which we oonunonly pronounce without break 
because of the closeness of thdr relationship as they func- 
tion in the sentence may be called speech groups.^ 

As speech groups, unlike punctuadonal units, are not 
set off from one another by distinctive marks, it is neces- 
sary in the analysis of rhythm, to find some method by 
which they can be isolated and studied. 

After much experiment with the common methods of 
marking arrangements of stressed and unstressed syllables, 
it was found possible, by the use of two levels on graph 
paper, to represent various combinations of stressed and 
unstressed syllables in such a way that they form patterns 
of difiPerent types; and also, in the process of representing 
speech groups by these patterns, to formulate certain prin- 
ciples on which the grouping was based. 

On charting paper divided into squares of convenient 
size, let an unstressed syllable be shown by drawing a line 
on the lower side of a square; and a stressed syllable, by 
drawing a line across the upper side of a square. The per- 
pendicular lines connect the two levels of stress and give 
continuity of pattern. 

_rT_ _r _n_r rLn_r 

.a| * !■§ ^8,.1 'b - 1 

In order to get rid of all earlier metrical implications, 
the classical terminology for rhythmical feet has been 

* An alternfttiTe it **breath groups**: *^\ut as the meaning of the words ne- 
oessitttet the giving of greater prominence to the important syllables than to 
the unimportant, so here, too, in order to make dearer the thought, syllables 
that logically belong together are grouped in one breath; and that grou|^ is 
made apparent by the pause which takes place at the dose of each phrase” 
(IfF. Cary Jacob, Tiii F^umMons Mid NiUwv qf Fmi [1918], p. 186). 
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abandoned and the following terms have been adopted for 
the fundamentally different types of rhythmic patterns^ 
irrespective of length : 

1. All patterns be^nning with an unstressed syllable 
and ending with a stressed are called and represented 
by the symbol/. 

2. All patterns beginning with a stressed syllable and 
ending with an unstressed are called dovoriy and represented 
by the symbol \. 

3. All patterns beginning with an unstressed syllable 
and passing through one or more stresses to end with an un- 
stressed are called hilly and represented by the symbol A . 

4. All patterns be^nning with a stressed syllable and 
passing through one or more unstressed syllables, with or 
without intervening stressed syllables, to end with a 
stressed syllable, are called dalcy and represented by the 
symbol V. 

5. One or more stressed syllables used alone are called 
high and are represented by the symbol T. 

6. One or more unstressed syllables used alone are 
called loWy and are represented by the symbol ±. 

The greatest possible length for speech groups has not 
been determined. They must be at least as long as the long- 
est words, and even longer. For we can speak even seven- 
syllable words without a breath pause between them and 
the words to which they are most closely related, thus: 

characteristically enough — 9 syllables 

paleographical examinarion — ii syllables 

paleographical difficulties notwithstanding — 14 syllables 

But in practice we should probably break up most groups 
of more than ten or twelve syUables. 
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In poeti7> naturally, the speech groups, broken into as 
they are by the pauses at the ends of the lines, are much 
shorter than in prose. 

Speech groups are, of course, infinitely variable accord- 
ing to their context. The following examples hold merely 
as they stand: 


Up / 

Down \ 

HiU A 

Dale V 

# 

a fnend 

# 

friendly 

0 

our friendship 

0 0 

Saul the king 

to a friend 

0 

friendliness 

for our friendship 

0 0 

David the king 

# » 

a good friend 

long friendship 

0 

our friendliness 

0 0 

Samuel the priest 

to a good fnend 

0 0 

true friendliness 

of our friendliness 

0 0 

King George the 
First 

0 0 

a pleasant friend 

0 

spculed our 
friendship 

0 0 

of old friendship 

Samuel the high' 
priest 

0 0 

an agreeable friend 

0 

spoiling our 
friendliness 

0 0 

of staunch old 
friendship 

0 

Frederick the 
Great 

0 0 

a charming friend of 
mine 

0 0 

pleasant friends 
of mother’s 

I told these 

0 

friends of it 

00 0 

Saul the aged king 


HighT 

Low X 

oh 

.and. 

oh, Charles 

.truly, 

“Words, words, words.” 


oh, Charles, look 

, however. 


Practically, in most cases, there is not much difficulty 
in separating a simple sentence into its speech groups, as, 
for example, thus: 
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113 
Phictically, inmostcases, therasnotmuchdifficulty 

4 5 

in8q>aratinga8entence intoitsspeechpattems.' 


This sentence wovild be represented graphically: 



But certain relationships tend to group some words to- 
gether and separate them from other groups. These are, 
of course, subject to modification as sentences grow longer 
and more intricate, but these modifications also show 
principles of grouping. 

Assuming that no speech group is less than a word 
and that most speech groups consist of two or more 
words, we find the following types of words forming nat- 
ural and practically invariable speech groups: 


1. Article and noun 

2. Auxiliaries and verb 

3. Single-word adjective and noun 

4. Single-word adverb and word it modifies 

5. Article plus ringle-word adjective plus noun 

6. Copula and single-word complement 

7. Transitive verb and object, with or without article 

8. Unmodified prepositional phrase 

9. Unmodified participial phrase 

10. Unmodified subordinate clause 

11. Unmodified simple sentence 

12. Short group of words modifying the sentence as a whole 

13. Short group of words tied by alliteration 

14. All the members of an appositional group 
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A^de from these groups there are perhaps none that 
tend invariably to hang together. There are, however, cer- 
tain odier principles which are of use in separating the 
m(»e closely related words from those less closely related. 
Among them are the following: 

A short unmodified sentence is usually spoken as one 
speech group; but as soon as modification tends to make 
it long or hard to say in a breath, it breaks into two speech 
groups: 

a) Modified subject and unmodified predicate: 

The old man from whom this valuable information was ob- 
tuned was a beggar. 

i) Unmodified subject and modified predicate: 

The old man gave them information of the most valuable 
character. 

c) Subject and predicate together and modified object: 

He captured innumerable supposedly impregnable forts. 

d) Any unpunctuated compound element — subject, 
predicate, object, complement — tends to form a group by 
itself: 

The King of Siam and his Queen are expected tomorrow. 

The enemy attacked and captured the fort within an hour. 

He collects especially manuscripts and incunabula. 

Diey are increasingly expensive and hard to find. 

In general, it may be said that a short simple sentence 
tends to form one speech group; that a short compound 
sentence tends to form as many groups as it contains 
clauses; and that a short complex sentence tends to break 
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into as many as it has clauses, both prindpal and subordi- 
nate. But if a sentence of any type also contains plu^ses 
other than extremely short essential phrases, these also 
may in themselves form separate speech groups. The 
principle underlying the formation of a group of any kind 
is simply that the words of which.it is composed are more 
closely related in thought to one another than they are to 
words that precede or follow. 

So in the analysis of the rhythm of any sentence, the 
first problem is the proper division of it into its natural 
speech groups. Uncertain and subject to individual inter- 
pretation as this at first seems, it can be done vdth increas- 
ing accuracy, as vnll appear in several ways: 

1. The element of uncertainty concerns only a rela- 
tively small number of groups — too small to affect the 
general conclusions even when there is some difference of 
opinion. 

2. The uncertainty is usually as to the length to which 
a single speech group may run. With increasing experience, 
both in analysis and in the speech habits of the author 
analyzed, the greater number of these cases will gradually 
settle themselves; and if the graphs are then reviewed be- 
fore they are summarized, doubtful cases can be separated 
or joined, according to the revised opinion. 

3. As most people read without the slightest difficulty 
or heritation in introducing the slight pauses where they 
belong between the speech groups, the use of a recording 
machine to show where these pauses actually occur will 
not only settle individual problems but will gradually 
establish the common practice. 
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Exercise 

Divide the following passages into thdr speech groups. 
Compare and discuss your results vdth those of others until 
there is practical agreement as to the limits of each pat- 
tern: 

1. In this combat no man can imagine, unless he had seen 
and heard as I did, what yelling and hideous roaring ApoUyon 
made all the time of the fight — he spake like a dragon; and, on 
the other side, what sighs and groans burst from Christian’s 
heart. I never saw him all the while give so much as one pleasant 
look, till he perceived he had wounded Apoilyon with his two- 
edged sword; then, indeed, he did smile, and look upward; but 
it was the dreadfiilest sight that I ever saw. — John Bitnyan. 

2. It was seven o’clock of a very warm evening in the Seeonee 
hills when Father Wolf woke up from his day’s rest, scratched 
himself, yawned, and spread out his paws one after the other 
to get rid of the sleepy feeling in the tips. — Rudyard Kipuko. 

3. A black bang was, but not ultimately, the most notable 
feature of her uncommon personality — stnught and severe and 
dense across her clear pale brow and eyes. — ^Joseph Heroes- 

HEIMER. 

4. It was at the end of a summer evening, long after his usual 
bedtime, that Joseph, sitting on his grandmother’s knee, heard 
her tell that Kish, ha^ng lost his asses, sent Saul, his son, to 
seek them in the land of the Benjamites and the land of Shalisha, 
whither they might have strayed. — George Moore. 

5. He was an inch, perhaps two, under six feet, powerfully 
built, and he advanced stnught at you with a slight stoop of 
the shoulders, head forward, and a fixed from-under stare which 
made you think of a charing bull. — Joseph Conrad. 

6. Those two gjrls, Constance and Sophia Baines, paid no 
heed to the manifold interest of thrir situation, of which, indeed, 
they have never been conscious. — ^Arnold Bennett. 
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THE SENTENCE AS THE UNIT OF RHYTHM 

As the sentence is the unit of thinking, so it is the unit 
of the rhythmic expression of thought. But just as no sen- 
tence, however independent in itself, should be constructed 
without reference to the sentence that precedes it and with- 
out looking forward to the sentence that is to follow, so, in 
the final determination of sentence rhythm, it is necessary 
to take into account the sentences that precede and follow. 
Rhythmically, in artistic writing, sentences are constructed 
in view of the paragraph of which they form a part, and 
paragraphs, in view of the entire composition which they 
help to build. 

In the analysis of rhythm, then, the methods suggested 
are applied first to the single sentence; and afterward, to 
study of the rhythm of successive sentences in the para- 
graph and in the composition as a whole.^ 

STUDY OF RHYTHM IN THE SINGLE SENTENCE 
I. SCALE 

In the study of sentence rhythm, the first problem for 
consideration is the scale on which the sentence has been 
constructed. To take its rhythmic scale completely, the 

* Although paragraphing is an important feature of style, it is more impor- 
tant from the side of thought patterns than of rhythm. At this early stage in the 
scientific analysis of style the most that can be done with paragraphs is to study 
the numbers of sentences they successiirely contain; and this is a mechanical 
matter, for which no special methods are needed. The successive lengths of sen- 
tences, on the other hand, need to be studied with care, not with reference to the 
paragraphs, but with reference to larger divisions of a composition dealing with 
one phase of the content. In other words, it is considered that at present the 
marking of paragraph divisions in the study of succesnons of sentences radier 
obscures than aids analysis. 
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syllabic length (a) of the sentence as a whole, and (i) of 
each punctuadonal unit* must be counted. 

The usual method of taking sentence length, by number 
of words rather than of syllables, is rhythmically mislead- 
ing. Compare, for example, the following sentences, each 
of which contains foiir words: 

Much fuss blocks work. 

Interminable reticulations complicate anal3rns. 

The second sentence is rhythmically almost* four times as 
long as the first; yet each consists of four words. 

For study of the scale of the sentence as a whole and 
of its punctuadonal units the method shown in Chart VI 
(p. 131) serves for rhythm as well as for thought patterns. 

In a small body of work by an author who regards punc- 
tuadon with respect and makes it a device of his style, the 
punctuadonal units may be studied profitably; but in most 
cases this kind of analysis is more uncertain and less fruit- 
ful than other types.< 

Exercise 

Chart the following sentences separately, using the 
method shown in Chart VI. As they do not belong to- 
gether, they should be placed on separate sheets: 

* On piinctaadonal units, see p. 132 above. 

* “Almost** — because the four syllables in the short sentence are harder to 
say and therefore take more time than any nngle group of four in the long sen- 
tence. 

* In thus chardng sentence scal^ the fundamental rule as to the determina- 
don of punctuadonal units is: Follow your author’s punctuadon. You may 
think it eccentric or even wrong; but the moment you begin to recdfy it or to 
improve upon it, yon have destroyed the validity of your work. 

To this rule the only exception that should be made is the recdficadon of 
obvious errors of the printer. 
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1. Hiejr were both of them rather like racehorses, quivering 
with delicate, sensitive, and luxuriant life; exquisite, enchanting 
proof of the circulation of the blood; innocent, artful, roguish, 
prim, gushing, ignorant, and miraculously vase.— A rnold 
Bennett, The Old Wives' Tale. 

2. Her secure, shy, contented laugh was all right as a re* 
sponse to Mrs. Corrie, sitring at the head of a long table, a tall 
graceful bird, thin broad shoulders, vdth the broad black fiill 
slipping from them, rather broad thin oval white face, wiry 
auburn Royal family fringe coming down into a peak with hol- 
low beaten-in temples each side of it, auburn coUs shining as she 
moved her head and the chalky lisping voice that said little 
things and laughed at them and went on without waiting for 
answers.— Dorothy Richardson, Honeycomb. 

2. SPEECH OROUPS AND PATTERNS 

The sentence may next be analyzed into its speech 
groups and patterns, according to the method ^ven on 

CHART IX 



* For the effect of colon, tee Chart p. 18^ below. 
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pp. 156 ff. To distinguish the different types of patterns, 
use colored pencils or inks — a different color for each of 
the types of movement. In this way summarizing is 
both easier and more accurate: 

The snow fell over Pans with rigorous, relendess persistence; 
sometimes the wind made a sally and scattered it in flying vor- 
tices; sometimes there was a lull, and flake after flake descended 
out of the black night air, silent, circuitous, mterminable. 


The patterns may be summed up as follows: 



Thus it appears that A is the dominant type and that 
the conunonest lengths are 4 and 6 syllables, although the 
lengths are much more varied than the types. 

3. WEIGHT 

The percentage of the number of stressed syllables to 
the total number of syllables may be called the weight of 
the stress. In regard to weight, authors differ widely from 
one another, and the same author shows very different 
wdght actording to his purpose and the nature of his mate- 
rial. Eventually we may know the range of weight within 
the WOTk of a single author and so use a comparison of 
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wdghts in the determination of his stylistic qualities and 
in the differentiation of his work from that of others. 

The weight can be found simply by taking ^the ratio 
of the number of stressed syllables to that of the total 
number of syllables and reducing to a percentage. Thus, 
in the Stevenson sentence, the weight is 23:66 or about 
35 per cent. 

As a cursory study suggests that the common range 
of weight is between 33^ per cent and 50 per cent, percent- 
ages from 33I per cent down might tentatively be called 
li^ weight, and those from 50 per cent up, heavy weight. 

4. RHYTHMIC WAVE LENGTH 

In charting a sentence it vdll often be found that the 
same type of movement /, \, A, V, T, ± continues 
beyond the single speech pattern, beyond the punctua- 
tional unit. By the use of six different colors, the varia- 
tions of movement are at once apparent. 

In the Stevenson sentence, for example, of the 66 sylla- 
bles, 42 are combined into speech patterns of the A type. 
Not only so, but these hills are grouped in lengths of 14, 
(4, 4, 6 syllables); 16, (6, 4, 6); 3 and 9 (4, 5), respectively, 
without interruption by any other type of movement. Of 
the other speech pattern types, / continues once for 9 
syllables (4, 5), once for 6, and once for 3; and the \ type 
occurs three times as three patterns of two syllables each. 

By looking at the divisions between punctuational 
units, it will be seen that, in three cases, the same type of 
movement continues beyond the punctuational units. 

The sequences of the same type beyond the sing^ 
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speech group and even beyond the punctuational unit may 
be called rhythmic waves.^ 

In the Stevenson sentence, then, the dominance of the 
A type of movement is due not merely to the high pro- 
portion of patterns of this type, but also to their combina- 
tion into rhythmic waves, longer and more numerous than 
those of the other types. 

5. CADENCE 

The rhythm of the sentence has thus far been discussed 
vnth reference to (a) the pauses introduced by the divi- 
sions into punctuational units, (h) shorter pauses between 
the natural grouping of words in speech groups, (c) differ- 
ent lengths and (d) combinations of stressed and unstressed 
syllables vdthin the speech groups themselves, and (r) the 
continuation of the same pattern beyond the single speech 
group and even beyond the punctuational unit, which has 
been called rhythmic wave. 

There are still other determinants of rhythm, one of 
the most important of which is here called cadence. By 
cadence is meant the relationship between the dominant 
speech pattern and the points of greatest emphasis in the 
sentence: the beginning and the end; and, to a less marked 
degree, the beginnings and ends of the punctuational 
units.* The theory of cadence is that, if a particular 
rhythm is to be felt throughout a sentence, it must not 

* In prose it will be found that the riiythmic waves often extend beyond the 
sentence, and in poetry, beyond the line. 

* Mere pitdling up before a punctuation mark creates a slight emphasis at the 
ends of sentences and of units, and the imdal force used in beginning the next 
sentence or unit is inevitably somewhat greater than the stress pven to syllables 
within. 
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merely dominate the total number of speech patterns but 
must also occur oftener than any other pattern at the points 
of greatest emphasis. Let us find the cadence of the Steven- 
son sentence: 

I. There are only 3 types of speech patterns, used in the fol- 
lowing ratio: 

4aA 18/ 6\. 

3. Rhythmic waves are: A =14,16,3,9; /. ■■9, 6,3; \ =3,2,2. 

3. Sentence begins / and ends A ; it may be expressed graphi- 
cally: / — A. 

4. Of the 8 punctuational units: 

3= A; and 1= / . 

I begins / and ends A ; graphically: / — A. 

I begins \ and ends A ; graphically: \ — A. 

I beginsN and ends / ; graphically \ — /. 

I begins /.and ends / ; graphically: / — / . 

What we have is a group of four hill-waves, varied by 
three much shorter up-waves, be^ning with an up and 
punctuated at almost regular intervals (14, 16, and 18 syl- 
lables) by three downs of two syllables each — a curiously 
symmetrical performance. 


CHART IX B 

am kA aM AA mm ==- mm mm ■■ StA 4JS VO 
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6. GROUPING or STRESSED AND UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES 

Hiat the length to whidi stressed syllables run vdthout 
interruption by unstressed and the lengths to wluch un- 
stressed run vnthout interruption by stressed is important 
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ia the analysis of style cannot be doubted. But at present 
the only method suggested for dealing with this phase of 
the problem is to take frequencies of these lengths. 

Thus, in the Stevenson sentence, we have: 

Of 23 stressed syllables: used sin^y, 18; 2 together, once; 
3 together, once. 

Of 43 unstressed syllables: used singly, 18; by two’s, 16; 
by three’s, 9. 

It appears, then, that Stevenson in this case rarely uses 
his stressed syllables in groups, and that he distributes his 
unstressed syllables among his stressed with considerable 
evenness. 

Exercise 

Make a study, similar to that of the Stevenson sen- 
tence, of each of the following sentences: 

And on the top of the house, above the large attic, where the 
white mice ran in the twilight — an infinite, unexplored wonder- 
land of childish treasures, glass beads, empty scent-botdes sdll 
sweet, thrums' of coloured silks, among its lumber — a flat 
space of roof, railed round, gave a view of the neighbouring 
steeples; for the house, as I smd, stood near a great city, which 
sent up heavenwards, over the twisting weathervanes, not sel- 
dom, its beds of rolling cloud and smoke, touched with storm or 
sunshine. — Walter Pater, 'The Child in the House.” 

It is in death that he finds his truest inspiration; in the swift 
aiul sorrowful change that overtakes beauty; in the strange 
revolution by which great fortunes and renowns are reduced to 
a handful of churchyard dust; and in the utter passing away of 
what was once lovable and mighty. — ^Robert Lotus Steven- 
sow, “Francois Villon.” 
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THE ANALYSIS OF PROSE RHYTHM 

By the methods used for the study of the single sen- 
tence we may analyze long passages of prose rhythm. 

Prose rhythm may perhaps be defined as a felt compo- 
sition in the massing of speech patterns.* 

Poetic rhythm may perhaps be defined as the subjec- 
tion of speech patterns to the larger design of some form of 
verse. In poetry the verse pattern or design is felt to deter- 
mine line length and grouping into couplets, stanzas, and 
strophes of varying types, and the cadences and para- 
graphs of free verse. 

In all prose written with artistic intention, rhythmic 
composition can be found in the relation and proportion of 
different rhythmic phenomena — ^in the work as a whole and 
in its sentences, punctuational units, and speech patterns. 
What Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie writes of a long poem 
applies no less to a piece of prose: 

Just as meaning not only progresses, but continually gener- 
ates a larger meaning which includes its components in a whole 
sum of meaning, so it is a property of rhythm continually to 
generate larger and similarly inclusive rhythms. A sequence of 
words becomes the rhythm of a phrase, and phrase-rhythms be- 
come the rhythm of a sentence, to which the phrases contribute 
as the words do to the phrase. It is not merely a linear sequence, 
but an inclusive and orderly summation, or the integration of a 
series. Thus as phrases of rhythm become sentences, so sen- 
tences of rhythm become paragraphs, and paragraphs of rhythm 
themselves become great rhythmic movements including in thrir 

< The theory of definite “schemes” or syllsblic patterns in prose is at least 
ss old as Aristotle, who recognized the use of the pseon, or prose unit of duee 
short syllables Sallowed by a long syllable. 



undolaticm the whcde militant of die successive phases of 
riiythm: movements which recogmzably partake in, and are 
finally coextensive with, the whole perfect^ poem.‘ 

METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

I 

1. B^n with a hundred successive sentences (omitting 
dialogue). 

2. Cut a large sheet of chardng paper into slips, each 
of them large enough to take all the patterns of one sen- 
tence (estimate from one of the longest sentences in the 
passage chosen). 

3. Write the reference at the top of each slip and the 
number of each sentence in succession immediately to the 
left of the first pattern. 

4. Read each sentence aloud several times before writ- 
ing its patterns.* 

5. As far as possible, place the pattern for each long 
punctuadonal unit on a separate line, adding the punctua- 
don mark at the end. If two or more short units are 
drawn on the same line, leave wide spaces between them. 
This arrangement will expedite observadon as to the 
number of times the rhythmic wave overrides the punc- 
tadonal unit. 

6. Chart each sentence according to the method on pp. 
165 flP. above, using the same colors as were used in the 
case of the single sentence. 

7. At the bottom of each slip containing a sentence, 
summarize the facts as to type and length of {a) beginning 

* Thi Principles oj English Prosody (1923), pp. 30 f. 

* And tee suggestions on p. 1 54, above, for increasing accuraqr. 
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pattern, (i) final pattern, (e) dominant patterns, (d) 
rhythmic waves, (e) punctuadonal units and their relatbn- 
ship to rhythmic waves; that is, cadence. 

II 

8. Lay the slips down in the order of the successive sen- 
tences and summarize the facts for the one hundred sen- 
tences according to the subheads under 7. 

9. Study the rhythmic waves in relationship to sen- 
tence length, to find out to what degree the waves over- 
ride the end punctuation of the sentences. Take the range 
and the dominant lengths of the rhythmic waves.’ 

10. Study the cadence for the hundred sentences by 
the method g^ven on pp. 168 f. above. 

But from the comparison of results under I and II it 
will be seen whether the cadence of the whole mass of the 
prose, irrespective of its division into sentences, shows ap- 
proximately the dominance of the same types of rhythmic 
waves as are found to dominate each individual sentence. 

11. Study by the frequency method the grouping of 
stressed and unstressed syllables, taken separately. Find 
the range and the dominant for successions of uninter- 
rupted stressed syllables and then for the unstressed syl- 
lables. These frequencies can best be made from the 
sentence slips. 

The relative importance of the study of nucleation or 
distribution of stressed and unstressed syllables is unknown 

* One way of getting the frequendes of the wave lengths irrespecdve of sen- 
tence length is given below. Write the type indicators in a column at the left 
and a scale by tens across the top of the page. After all the numbers indicating 
rhythmic waves have been set down, the extreme range and dominant appear 
at once. 
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and cannot be known until the analysis of style has been 
carried much further. This study should, however, be 
made, if only for the possibility of learning something 
about proportions in rhythmic poise. 

There is at least one more study which should be made 
in connection with the analysis of rhythm — the effects of 
different groupings of words of varpng lengths in speech 
groups; but up to the present time no satisfactory method 
of analysis has been found. That word length — apart from 
accent, tone color, and associations — does have an effect 
can hardly be doubted. Compare, for example, the three 
speech groups: momentary y not enduring, and short as can 
be, all of wluch are of the same syllabic length and have the 
same stressing. There seems to be a difference due to mere 
word length. Whether this is produced by the difference in 
the arrangement of the letters on the page or by a differ- 
ence in pause in the speaking of the groups, it is as yet im- 
possible to say, and for this reason, no method of analysis 
has been attempted. 

SUMMARY 

The full significance of these different summaries vnll 
not be understood until similar studies have been made, 
not only for many passages by the same author, but for 
many passages in the work of different authors, the results 
of which will establish: 

1. The range of variation within which prose rhythm moves in 
regard to all the elements of which it is composed 

2. The degree of uniformity and the ranges of variations mthin 
the work of a single author 

3. The rhythmic proportions and successions which cmte 
beauty and those which are unpleasing 
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Although it will necessarily be a long time before we 
can speak confidently and 'mth accurate knowledge of any 
of these points, we have even now the encouragement of 
knowing that every careful study of a considerable set of 
rhythmic passages is a contribution toward that end. 

Enough has been done to suggest three definite possi- 
bUities: 

1. That there are certain proportions between the dom- 
inant or major rhythmic movement and minor rhythmic 
movements introduced for variety which give much more 
pleasing effects than others; that this result is due, not to 
mere proportions, but to skilful massing as in the com- 
position of a picture; that this massing is obtained by spe- 
cial care to secure domination of emphatic points, as at the 
beginnings and ends of the tmits and of the sentence and in 
the distribution of rhythmic waves 

2. That there is a minimum of stress below which prose 
ceases to be rhythmically effective 

3. That there is some relationship, as yet undetermined, 
between word length and length of speech pattern which 
affects rhythm; also between punctuational unit and 
rhythmic wave 

Exercise 

Analyze each of the passages below: (i) by Chart VI, to 
find syllabic lengths; {b) by Chart IX, to find weight and 
cadence and rhythmic waves and stress grouping: 

I. Apol. Then ApoUyon broke out into a grievous rage, say- 
ing, I am an enemy to this Prince; I hate his person, his laws, 
and people; I am come out on purpose to withstand thee. 

Chr. Apollyon, beware what you do; for I am in the lung’s 
highway, the way of holiness, therefore take heed to yourself. 
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Afti. Then Apdlyon straddled quite over the whde breadth 
of the way, and said, I am vdd of fear in this matter; prepare 
thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den, that thou shalt 
go no further; here will I spill thy souL 

And adth that he threw a flaming dart at his breast; but 
Christian had a shield in lus hand, with which he caught it, and 
so prevented the danger of that. — John Bunyan, The Pilgntn's 
Pn^ms. 

a. Dawn came sharp and chill with red clouds on a faint 
green sky and drops of water on every leaf and blade. A breeze 
blew over the garden, dropping dew and dropping petals, sev- 
ered over the drenched paddocks, and was lost in the sombre 
bush. In the sky some tiny stars floated for a moment and then 
they were gone — they were dissolved like bubbles. And plrin to 
be heard in the early quiet, was the sound of the creek in the 
paddock running over the brown stones, running in and out of 
the sandy hollows, hiding under clumps of dark berry bushes, 
spilling into a swamp of yellow water flowers and cresses. 

And then at the first beam of the sun the birds began. Big 
cheeky birds, starlings and minahs, whistled on the lawn, the 
little birds, the goldfinches and linnets and fan-tails flicked from 
bough to bough. A lovely kingfisher perched on the paddock 
fence preening his rich beauty, and a tui sang his three notes 
and laughed and sang them again. — Katherine Mansheld, 
“Prelude,” in Bliss. 

3 In the extreme of dissolution, when not so much as 

a man's name is remembered, when his dust is scattered to the 
four winds, and perhaps the very grave and the very graveyard 
where he was hud to rest have been fotgotten, desecrated, and 
buried under populous towns — even in this extreme let an anti- 
quary fall across a sheet of manuscript, and the name will be 
recalled, the old infamy will pop out into daylight like a toad 
out of a fissure in the rock, and the shadow of the shade of what 
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was once a man will be heartily pilloried by his descendants. A 
little while ago and Villon was almost totally forgotten; then he 
was revived for the sake of his verses; and now he is being re- 
eved with a vengeance in the detection of his misdemeanours. 
How unsubstantial is this projection of a man’s existence, which 
can lie in abeyance for centuries and then be brushed up again 
and set forth for the consideration of posterity by a few (tips in 
an antiquary’s inkpot! This precarious tenure of fame goes a 
long way to justify those (and they are not a few) who prefer 
cakes and cream in the immectiate present. — ^Robert Lotns 
Steveksok, “Fransois Villon.” 

VERSE RHYTHM 

As was said earlier, verse is to prose as design is to com- 
position. 

Verse rhythm is of two Idnds: measured or metrical, 
and free. 

In measured rhythm we have, in addition to the small 
speech patterns found in prose, the larger patterns intro- 
duced by fixed lengths and groupings of lines. 

In free poetic rhythm (free verse), the speech patterns 
are allowed to shape themselves naturally, and to some 
extent, subconsciously, in patterns of lines of varying 
lengths and groupings of irregular form — strophes rather 
than stanzas. 

In measured rhythm the patterns are reducible to two 
general types: 

1. Those in which all the lines are of the same length: 
which again subdivide into blank verse; rhyming couplets 
of varying lengths, the commonest being ten-syllable lines 
(heroic couplets) and eight-syllable lines; and stanzas 
in which all the lines are of uniform length but have 
rhyme schemes of varying degrees of complexity * 



When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the line of straighter darker trees, 

I like to think some boy’s been swinpng them. 

But sadnging doesn’t bend them down to stay. 
Ice-storms do that. Often you must have seen them 
Loaded widi ice a sunny winter morning 
After a nun. They click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 
As the stir cracks and crazes thdr enamel. 

Soon the son’s warmth makes them shed crystal shelb 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow-crust — 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 
You’d think the inner dome of heaven had fallen. 

— ^Robert Frost, “Birches,” 11. i- 


The rilent night, that bringes the quiet pawse. 

From painefiill trauailes of the wearie day, 

Ptolonges my carefull thoughtes, and makes me blame 
The slow Aurore, that so for loue or shame 
Doth long delay to shewe her blushing face; 

And now the day renewes my griefuU plmnt. 

^—Gof^duCf 11. i*^. 
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From these summaries it will be seen whether the poet’s 
verse is on a large scale or a small, whether it moves in long 
sentence waves or short, and with or without wide varia- 
tion; in what proportions its thought-spans tend to coin- 
cide with the line lengths imposed, and in what degree they 
tend to set up a contrary movement.* ** This study, then, 
gives a general idea of the scale and freedom of movement 
of the blank verse under observation. 

In Chart X (R) the variable relationship of the stress 
against the total number of syllables is shown from line to 
line. The lines are numbered down the page as before; the 
horizontal scale measures the total number of syllables in 
each line and also the total number of stressed syllables. 
The inner line is, naturally, that which indicates the 
stresses. Two colors should be used. 

In counting the total number of syllables, it seems best 
to distinguish between full extra-metrical syllables and 
mere "ripples” or syllables which can be slurred into others 
and do not really give the feeling of excess. Whether a syl- 
lable is really extra-metrical because it must be g^ven ap- 
proximately its full value in reading or is merely a ripple 
that can be blended into the adjacent syllable depends more 
upon the context than upon the syllable itself. In general, 
such light syllables as -a/, -or, -e/, -erty -«r, -fr, -r«, and so on 
are more likely to be treated as ripples than heavier sylla- 
bles such as -ingy -^tdy or -ness. The following examples 
may help to make the distinction clear: 

* And note Wordsworth’s comment that the merit of blank verse lies in the 

**apt arrangement of pauses and cadences, and the sweep of whole paragraphs, 
rather than in die even flow of single lines.” 
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The goodliest feUowslup of famous knights (ripple) 

Which was my pride: for thou rememberest how (ripple) 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work (ripple) 

An act unprofitable, agunst himself (ripple) 

“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue” (no ripple) 

To the island-valley of Avilion (ripple and no ripple) 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood (no ripple) 
— ^Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Marti U Arthur. 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song (ripple) 

Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring (extra-metrical) 

^^th vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power (ripple) 
fibirled headlong down from the ethereal sky (ripple) 

No light; but rather darkness visible (no ripple) 

And high disdiun from sense of injured merit (ripple) 

Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable (two ripples) 

In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades (two ripples) 

For that celestial light? Be it so, since he (two ripples) 

— John Milton, Paradise Lost. 

Extra-metrical syllables should be counted so that they 
add to the total number for the line; but ripples should be 
written as a slight curve (or double curve, if, as sometimes 
happens, there are two in a line) without extending the 
length of the line. 

The stresses should be marked according to the natural 
speech patterns, without regard to the basic design accord- 
ing to which only syllables 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 would be stressed. 

When a hundred lines have been charted, the percent- 
age of lo-syllable lines to lines longer and shorter; the per- 
centage of lines with ripples to those without; the percent- 
ages of lines with 5 stresses and with each variant number 
can be taken. The summary vrill show how nearly the lines 
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conform to the basic design and to what degree and of what 
sorts variations are found. 

In Chart X (C) speech patterns are shown as they oc- 
cur. By using, as with prose, one color for all patterns of 
the same type — up, down, hill, dale, high, low — it is possi- 
ble to take quickly and accurately percentages as follows: 

1. The proportion of patterns of each type to the whole number 
of patterns 

2. The proportions of different types at the be^nning and the 
end, taken together* 

3. The wave-lengths of all patterns of the same type used with- 
out interrupdon — range and dominants 

4. The varying frequencies of lengths of speech patterns 

5. The most frequent pattern forms (individual patterns, as: 

n etc.) within the line; at the beginning; 

at the end* 

All these facts put together should give the peculiar 
rhythmic qualities of the blank verse studied. 

Exercise 

I. Analyze the qualities of the following blank verse: 

And the first grey of morning fill’d the east. 

And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 

But all the Tartar camp along the stream 

Was hush’d, and still the men were plunged in sleep: 

Sohrab alone, he slept not: all night long 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed; 

But when the grey dawn stole into his tent, 

‘They nuiy be oomtuned thus graphicellyt f — /; / — X; A — /, etc., m 
taking fiequendes. 

* Thia last count anil show the proportion of fenunlne and of weak encfings 
(atreaa plus non-stress, and two unstressed). 
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He rose, and dad himself, and girt lus sword. 

And took his horseman’s doak, and left his tent. 

And went abroad into the cold wet fog. 

Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa’s tent. 

Through the black Tartar tents he pass’d which stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low flat strand 
Of Oxus, where the summer floods o’erflow 
When the sun mdts the snows in high Pamere: 

Through the black tents he pass’d, o’er that low strand. 
And to a hillock came, a little back 
From the stream’s brink, the spot where first a boat. 
Crossing the stream in summer, scrapes the land. 

The men of former times had crown’d the top 
With a day fort: but that was fall’n; and now 
The Tartars built there Peran-Wisa’s tent, 

A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 

And Sohrab came there, and went in, and stood 
Upon the thick-pil’d carpets in the tent. 

And found the old man sleeping on his bed 
Of rugs and fdts, and near him lay his arms. 

— ^Matthew Arnold, “Sohrab and Rustum.’’ 

2. Compare loo lines of blank verse in Shakespeare’s 
Txoo Gentlemen of Verona with loo lines in The Tempest. 

3. Study the blank verse in Robert Frost’s “Birches.’’ 

RHYMINO COUPLETS 

To study rhyming couplets of any length, we may pro- 
ceed as for the study of blank verse, except that a device 
most be found for showing the relationship between each 
pw of linN which are held together by rhyme. The study 
of the rhymes themselves, it should be noted, does not be- 
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long to the analysis of rhythm, but to the study of tone- 
color. 

Perhaps the simplest device for stud^ng the lines in 
pairs is to keep the left-hand side of the page for the odd 
lines and the right-hand side for the even lines. In^this way 
the couplet may be viewed with its constituent lines paral- 
lel. The same devices can then be used as in the case of 
blank verse. 

Exercise 

1. Study a hundred couplets of strongly contrasted 
authors, for example: Pope’s Rape of the Lock and Keats’s 
Endymion. 

2. Study a hundred couplets of two authors, one of 
whom is patently influenced by the other, as, Masefield’s 
8-syllable and lo-syllable couplets with Chaucer’s lines of 
these types. 


STANZA FORMS 

All stanza forms may be analyzed in precisely the same 
manner as blank verse, except that it is well to leave space 
between stanzas for quick matching up of stanza with 
stanza in the study of rhyme schemes, later on. 

Read aloud all the stanzas of a poem, to make sure that 
there are no flaws or variations in the scheme chosen. 

If you summarize by using letters (as is commonly 
done) to note the arrangement of the rhymes, and numbers 
for the syllabic length of each line, you can summarize each 
stanza in convenient form. By making the numbers mu^' 
smaller than the letters or by writing them as index ^iSa- 
bers, the impression is made clearer, thus: 4X 3a ^^a. 
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In tlus way differences between successive stanzas can 
be seen at a glance. 

Exercise 

1. Study the first ten stanzas of Chaucer’s “Parlement 
of Follies” and of Masefield’s Daffodil Fields; or of Spens- 
er’s Faerie ^tuene and Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. 

2. Study various examples of ballad meter. 

3. Study (fifferent stanza forms in Tennyson’s early 
lyrics. 

FREE VERSE 

Free verse may perhaps be described as verse composed 
vdthout reference to a fixed pattern or design but merely to 
secure the cadence or swing which most perfectly fits the 
content. Both line length and movement are thus entirely 
in the hands of the poet and cannot be judged by reference 
to any fixed standard of verse but merely by the effect upon 
the reader’s or listener’s mind. 

In the study of free verse, the essential condition to 
establish is a mode of charting which will represent with- 
out distortion as nearly as possible what the poet intended. 
Particular care should be taken to place the lines in pre- 
cisely the same relationships that they have on the printed 
page. 

The most interesting points for study are: 

1. Line length with reference to sentence structure (un- 
controlled by stanza or line pattern) 

2. Successions of rhythmic waves (uncontrolled by a 
dominant type of meter) 

Une length with reference to sentence structure can be 
shown by the method of Chart X {B) on page 180. 

Each line should be drawn exactly as it stands on the 
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page, with alternating colors to distinguish the sentences, 
and small perpendiculars to separate rhythmic units. If 
possible, the entire poem should be charted on one page. 

Summaries should be made on the following points: 

The phenomena of line length per se: (0) range and 
dominant length; (^) the range of interval in length be- 
tween successive lines and the dominant intervals. 

The relationships between line length and punctua- 
tional units and sentences. Here the percentage of coinci- 
dence between the ends of lines and the ends of punctua- 
donal units and sentences should be taken. 

The study of rhythmic waves can be made as in Chart 
IX (pp. 165-69, above). While it is more difficult to deter- 
mine the movement in all cases, for the reason that it is 
entirely uncontrolled by a pattern to which doubtful cases 
can be referred, it is none the less possible, by reading and 
rereading the lines aloud, to reach a conclusion in most 
cases as to the cadence intended. 

The usual summaries as to types and lengths of speech 
patterns, and also as to the lengths and interwearing of 
rhythmic waves should be taken. The point of particular 
interest, in connection with free verse, is the extent to 
which the line length is determined by the grouping of the 
words into speech patterns. In some free verse the line di- 
visions come absolutely between the speech patterns 
as, for example, in Mr. Sandburg’s “Fog”: 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet 

It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 
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General Exercises in the Study of Rhythm 

1. Make a comparative study of: {ei) Shakespeare’s 
blank verse and that of any other Elizabethan; (^) Shake- 
speare’s early and late blank verse. 

2. Make a comparative study of the blank verse of any 
two of the following: («) Wordsworth; (jf) Tennyson; (r) 
Robert Frost; (^/) Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

3. Compare the rhyming couplets of Dryden and Pope. 

4. Study the meter of old ballads and modern imita- 
tions of old ballads. 

5. Study a group of short lyrics by any of the following: 
(«) Algernon Swinbome; (^) Dante Gabriel Rossetti; 
(r) Edgar Allan Poe; (^d) Emily Dickinson. 

6. Study several short poems by any of the following: 
Walt Whitman, “H.D.,” J. G. Fletcher, Amy Lowell. 

7. Make a study of modern verse forms as found in 
Poetry y The Dial^ Others^ Wheels. 

8. Comp&re the prose rhythms of Sir Thomas Browne 
and of John Milton. 

9. Compare the prose rhythms of W. H. Hudson and of 
Joseph Conrad. 

10. Study Shakespeare’s prose rhythm. 



CHAPTER VI 
TONE PATTERNS 

GENERAL METHOD OF STUDY 
BASIC SOUNDS 

Every language has its fundamental sound basis, un- 
like that of every other. German is spoken far back in the 
mouth with many gutturals; French, well forward in the 
mouth, with many nasals; English, as derived from a Teu- 
tonic basis with a French superstructure, is a compromise 
between the two, more palatal than guttural and without 
the French nasalization. 

When a language is spoken, its sounds may be analyzed 
into a certain range of what we call vowels and consonants. 
In French and in German there are sounds not used in Eng- 
lish and in English, sounds not used in French or in Ger- 
man; and in Arabic, for example, there are sounds unlike 
anything in English, in French, or in German. 

The English system of sounds, very imperfectly repre- 
sented by letters, may be roughly classified into fifteen 
vowels and twenty-four consonants. These are: 

Vowels 

a a (ate); S. (at); ft (air); a (ask); 2 (are); a (all) 
e e (me); 2 (met) 
i 1 (it) 

o 5 (oh); 6 (not) 
u u (you); iS (but); fi (fur); yi (put) 
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Comonants 

b, f, p, V 
ch (church) 

d, t, th (thin); h, th (the) 
g (go); j (age); k (cat) 
h, w, y (you) 

1 , m, n, ng, r 

8 (us); sh (nation); z (ease); zh (azure)* 

These thirty-nine sounds are used with very different 
degrees of frequency in our speech. The sounds most fre- 
quently recurring are those that make up the structural 
words which are the basis of the language (cf. pp. 74 ff.). 
They create a kind of basic tone color, variations and 
modulations of which are introduced for special stylistic 
effects; but in general it may be smd that (some flenbility 
as to the repetition, omission, and choice of structural 
words admitted) tone color effects are produced mainly 
by the choice and arrangement of content words.* 

Although the continual use of tone color by all writers 
of artistic intent needs no demonstration, the extent to 
which stylistic effects are dependent upon mere arrange- 

* This rough classification does not include veiy delicate shades of sound — 
(or instance, it does not distinguish between the indefinite vowel sound in such 
words as ckina^ mantle^ from which it most nearly resembles; but to make these 
slight distinctions would complicate the study of tone color too much in this 
early stage of style analysis. 

It should be observed that the sounds represented by the thirty-nine sym- 
bols above are spelled in many different ways. Thus: q stands for the o in or; 
f, for they in^fi^; d, for the s in and the i in Jir; /, for the ed in iau^hed, and 
so on. The di{4ithongs are made as follows: ou^d+u; oi^Q+e. 

* As to the use of structural words for tone color, note Conrad’s repetition of 
was and of Norris’s of and on pp. 8 f., above; but such uses of structural words 
are rare. 
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ment of sounds is not realized by most persons today. Yet 
quotations might easily be assembled to show that very 
early writers were fully aware of the effects produced solely 
by the play of sound. Perhaps the following passage from 
Dante will suffice: 

We must choose our words not only for elegance, but for 
sound — to perform which a mastery of the language is re- 
quired. The poet must have a store of words, and must have the 
art to manage his vowels to the best advantage, that they may 
go the further. He must also know the nature of the vowels — 
which are more sonorous, and wMch more soft and sweet — and 
so dispose them as his present occasions require.* 

And all good literature — ^both prose and poetry — ^is foil 
of striking examples of tone color, used not only for pro- 
ducing general impressions of the most varied kinds, but 
also for suggesting very spedal and momentary effects. 
Take, for instance, the line from an unknown medieval 
carol writer who wished to suggest the Virgin’s lullaby: 

*'And still she fo/Ad him aj/eep." 

It is all a melody of s and /. Or again, the Latin line of 
another carol writer who tried by the use of sounds to 
suggest the Vir^n playing pat-a-cake with the Child, 

*'Michi plausus oscula da-da,” 

which fairly represents the patting sound. 

The search for the many devices of tone color in good 
writing is one of the most fruitful means of getting at the 
secrets of style. 

* Dt Vu^ari Ebpuntis. 
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TONE PATI^RNS 

The simplest approach to the study of tone color is 
through the various formal patterns in which it is found. 

The principal sound patterns are: 

A. Repetition (of words and groups of words) 

B. Rhyme (repetition of syllables and groups of syllables) 

C. Alliteration (repetition of letters beginning words or 
syllables) 

D. Assonance (repetition of vowels surrounded by different 
consonants) 

E. Consonance (repetition of consonants surrounded by 
different vowels)' 

In adcUdon to these patterns, which are everywhere ob> 
servable in prose and poetry, there are general principles 
according to which, in highly artistic writing, tone color is 
distributed. These will be discussed after the patterns. 

A. REPETITION 

There are, stylistically, two kinds of repetition: (i) the 
repetition of unimportant words from inability or unwill- 
ingness to take the trouble to avoid it; and (2) the repeti- 
tition of important words for the express purpose of empha- 
siring their content and the sounds by which it is conveyed. 
It is only the first kind of repetition that is avoided by ar- 
tistic writers; the second is cultivated by them. On this 
point hear Anatole France: 

Verbal repetitions? In a writer worthy of the name — remem- 
ber this — there are no such things. Doubtless .... you will 
find in my paragraphs a word that comes over and over again. 

‘ Rhyme, ataonanoe, and oonaonanoe may be regarded at inoomplete identi- 
ties of sound or aa perceived differences in partial repetition. 
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That is the leit-motiv of the symphony. Be careful not to delete 
it and replace it by a synonym. Real synonyms do not exist. 

The following passage g^ves a very striking example of 
repetition used for a very special effect. Perhaps the best 
way to show this is by arranging the spacing to bring it out 
more clearly: 

The clouds were drifting above lum silently 

and silently the sea-tangle was 
drifting below him. 

He was alone. 

He was unheeded, happy, and near to the wild heart of life. 
He was alone and young and wilful and wildheartedy 

alone amid a waste of wild air and brackish waters 
and the /^harvest of shells and tangle and veiled grey sunlight 
and %a.yclad lightc 4 s</ figures of childnn and girls 

and voices childish and prlish in the air.* 

The entire passage describing Stephen on the seashore 
and his vision of the girl contains 438 words, of which 108 — 
almost 25 per cent — are repeated. Several are used four, 
five, and six times. Several word groups are repeated as 
wholes; one of these contains seven words. 

While it is clear that this repetition, in general, is used 
only to create and establish atmosphere, in the case of the 
first sentence we have the device of repetition in the in- 
verse order to suggest reflection in the water. 

In the study of repetition, the two main points to be 
settled are these: 

I. In a passage or poem noteworthy for its repetitions, 
what proportion of the matter consists of words used more 
than once? 

■ James Joyce, A Portrait ofthi Artist as a Young Man* 
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0. Are these repetttioiis intentional or acddratal? In 
other words, do they emphasize the elements for which the 
passage eusts or do they merely call attention by the jingle 
to quite unimportant words? 

In the following passage, note that the word machinery y 
which is repeated until it actually forms one-eighth* of the 
material, is so repeated for continual focus on the idea it 
conveys: 

Faith in maclanery is, I siud, our besetting danger; often in 
machinery most absurdly disproportioned to the end which this 
machinery, if it is to do any good at all, is to serve; but always in 
machinery, as if it had a value in and for itself. What is freedom 
but maehineryf What is population but machinery? What is 
coal but machinery? What are rulroads but machinery? What 
is wealth but machinery? What are, even, religious organiza- 
tions but machinery?*— Matthew Arnold, Culture and Anarchy. 

Exercise 

1. Study repetition in one thousand words each, taken 
from essays by, for example, Matthew Arnold, Cardinal 
Newman, and Thomas Carlyle (Manly’s English Prose 
and Poetry). 

2. Examine a number of passages of one hundred words 
each, to get some idea of variation in the use of repetition. 

B. RHYME 

For the study of rhyme patterns, the familiar device 
of representing syllables that rhyme by the same letter of 

> Ph>pofl30iis in any passage can be found by the usual frequency method, 
counting all occurrences of every content word, or structural word plainly emphsr 
sized, which occurs more than once, and taking the percentages of the sums. 

*The effect is intensified by the parallelism in the questions. 
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the alphabet may be used. A Shakespearean sonnet is 
summed up: abaicdcdefefgg. 

The symbol x may be used where lines do not rhyme. 
Thus ballad meter is: xaxa. 

By drawing the lines to scale in the usual way and plac- 
ing the proper letter where it belongs, the complete rhyme 
pattern may be seen at a glance. Internal rhymes, of 
course, should be included. Thus the rhyme pattern for 
the first stanza of “The Nutbrowne Maide” (cf. p. 245, 


below) is: 

....a — a b 

. — c - — c b 

— d d b 

-.-e — e b 

— f -f g 

h — h g 


A special symbol may be used to indicate false rhymes, 
and so facilitate the counting of them when they occur in 
sufficient numbers to be a defect in style. This might be 
the use of a question mark after the letter indicating cor- 
respondence of rhyme. Thus in the following stanza of In 
Memoriam the rhyme scheme might be marked: 

Ring out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring in the common love of good. 

a? 

b 

b 

a? 

After the facts about rhymes have been charted, 
they should be summarized to show: (i) rhyme pattern; 
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(2)' regularity and perfection of rhyme pattern; (3) regu- 
larity of intervals between the rhymes. 

Exercise 

X. For a study of imperfect rhyme, Tennyson’s In 
Memoriatn offers somewhat surfuiring material; for a study 
of ingenious rhyming, the work of Browning is good. 

2. For the peculiarities of polyphonic prose, Amy Low- 
ell’s Can Grande's Castle may be used. 

C. AMJTERATIOK 

Alliteration — i^;reement of the initial letters — ^is widely 
used and with very good and very bad effects. In Old Eng- 
lish verse it is found as a device for binding together the 
two halves of a line. G)mmonly two words in the first half- 
line and one in the second begin with the same letter; but 
sometimes only one alliterating letter is found in each, and 
occarionally two alliterating letters are found in each half, 
thus: 

A war-hardened warrior, ^ulfstan his name. 

Called out to them over the rold water; 

and 

In a mmmer mason when mft was the mn. 

In Old English any vowel might alliterate with any other; 
but the consonants must :^;ree. For example, seeal (pro- 
nounced almost like shaU) was not used to alliterate with 
star (pronounced stair)t or vdth a word beginning with s 
plus vowel. So in the modern use of alliteration a careful 
writer tries to keep the repetition of sound clear-cut by not 
bintUng together in this way words that begin with similar, 
but not exactly the same, sounds. 
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In Old English the accent of the word fell upon the root 
syllable, which, except in compounds, was the first syllable; 
consequently— except in compounds — the alliterative syl- 
lable was also a stressed syllable. In modern English, vnth 
its large complement of words from French, the stress is 
very often not on the first syllable, and alliteration is by 
no means always confined to initial, or even to stressed, 
syllables. The different kinds of alliteration may perhaps 
be summed up as follows: 

I. SurfoeetiHiitexiLiaQai alliteration of stressed syllables, whether 
beginning or within words: 

wilful and wildhearted; Aappy and unheeded; involved but 
invaluable. 

a. St^merged alliteration of stressed with unstressed 

syllables, or of unstressed with one another: 

/ong rivu/et — end/ess; alabaster — ambtti muldtude — ^pyra- 
mid. 

3. Crossed alliteration: alliteration of two sets of letters so that 
one set is included within the other: 

wildtearted and Aappy in wilfulness. 

4. Eye alliteration:* alliteration of letters only, the sounds 
being different as in the case of the last c below: 

Mute as a mouse in a 
Corner the cobra lay, 

CVirled round a bough of the 

Cinnamon tall 

— Ralph Hodgson, “Eve.” 

5. Close alliteration: alliteration of successive syllables or 
syllables separated by an interval of not more than one: 

'Then may be some doubt as to the vaMty of eye alliteration. Farther 
study of af^Muent cates should be made. 
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Whereat with Rade, with Aoody, ^lamehil Rad^ 

He ^vely Aoach’d his foiling bloody foeast. . . . 

6. Loose alliteration: alliteration of syllables separated by in- 
tervals of two or more, and often by much longer intervals: 
Foreign Anguages are a/avourite A^ic, and as these men are 
bifingual they have a /air ideo. of what it means to /alk in 
many <^erent /dioms. 

Commonly several or even all these kinds of allitera- 
tion are to be found in any considerable passage of good 
writing. 

In the skilful manipulation of alliteration, however, 
there is far more subtlety than is indicated by this clas- 
afication. Note, for example, the following: 

maforvest of rfolls: s—h—sh 

house of squoUoT and subterfuge to queen it in faded rerements: 
squ — su — qu—c (=*/) 

Study of alliteration . — ^To study alliteration in verse, 
draw lines as for the study of rhymes, inserting the al- 
literating letters in order at the places where they come. 
At the end of the last member of each series, write an in- 
dex number to show how many letters are included in the 
series. See the stanza from Meredith’s “Love in the Valley” 
marked below: 

Shy as the squirrel and wayward as the swallow. 

Swift as the swallow along the river’s light 
Cirdeting the surface to meet his mirrored winglets. 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than in her flight, 

Midsummer NigMs Dream. Suketpeue^ of ooone, ii ridicnfing this 
kind of allitmtioa. 
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Shy as the squirrel that leaps among the pine-tops. 
Wayward as the swallow overhead at set of sun. 

She whom I love is hard to catch and conquer. 

Hard, but oh the glory of the winning were she won 


sh - - s r 

< « 

1 

1 

1 

A A 

s-.sl 

V 

AAA 

-1-r.l 

A A 

sU-sf 

V V 

A A A 

-m-mrwl 

y^ y^ 

A A 

fl-shs 

A A 

-8 — fli 

A A 

sh--sr 4 

V 

. 1 - mi — 

V 

A A 

ww--sl 

V V 

AAA 

--h-s-a“ 

A A 

8h--l® 

AAA 

h-c-cci 

y^ 

A 

hi ... 

A A A 

-- w- wsh® w* 

x 

In this stanza there are nine series of alliterating let- 
ters, which are g^ven below with the intervals by which 
they are separated: 


sh 5; 37-8-24-21 
s 12: 6-1-2-7^3-11-2-7-12-6-1 
r 4: 16-12-17 
w 8: 0-26-24-0-31-1-1 
1 9; 4-1-3-1-10-17-10-10 
m 3: 1-22 
(f)fl 3! 7"9 

h 3: 9-5 

c 3: I-IO 

Of these series, 5 (jA, j, w, /, r) occur 4-12 times. In 2 
(j, /) the intervals are short (of 19 cases, 6 are 10-17, and 


fii 
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13 are 1-7); in 2 {sh^ r), long (of 7 cases, i is 8, and 6 are 
*2“37); in I case (w), there are 3 long intervals (26-24-31) 
and 4 of I or o. 

The other four series, which occur only 3 times each, 
may be called incidental, and are commonly (5 times out 
of 8) at intervals of 5, 9, and 10. 

Of the 50 cases of alliteration, 15 (30 per cent) are sub- 
merged. The arrangement of surface (marked and sub- 
merged (marked ^) alliteration is extraordinary: 


Surface immediately followed by submerged 12 

Surface followed by submerged with an interval of i i 

Surface preceded by submerged i 

Surface preceded and followed by submerged 1 


In every case but one, the two kinds of alliteration are 
together, and in 12 out of 15, the submerged follows the 
surface. 

These summaries mean that the stanza is “threaded” 
on the musical sounds s and /, which are found in the first 
six lines (and I in the seventh), and make up 42 per cent of 
the alliterating sounds; that at longer intervals the s is 
emphasized by sh^ which is carried through to the very 
end; that a sense of movement through the air is conveyed 
by the n>-sound, which is 4 times concentrated in two suc- 
cessive syllables and appears in lines i, 3, 6, and 8; that 
3 of the 4 alliterative r’s are submerged and 2 of the 4 are 
built up into the curious assonance combination river's 
.... mirrored winglets, and in this same combination, in 
which milled is tied to meet by alliteration, meet is tied 
to Fleeter and she seems and perhaps leaps by assonance; 
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that the sudden introduction of 3 alliterating vtnceless 
stops in catch and conquer stops the lovely sweeping move- 
ment of the sound and suggests the idea that they convey. 
Another source of beauty is the “dipping” movement in 
the groups of surface and submerged alliteration of the 
dominant soimds and the “looseness” of the other alliter- 
ating series. And these sounds reinforce a rhythm that 
suggests the movements of squirrel and swallow. 

In the study of prose the problem is more complicated. 
The simplest method devised* thus far keeps the text, as in 
Ruskin’s description of St. Mark’s ^ven below. 

And well may they fall fock, for ^yond those troops of or- 
dered «rches there rises a ^sion out of the earth, and oil the great 
square seems to have opened from it in a kind of ojwe, that we 
may see it far away — a multitude of oillars and white domes, 
eiustered into a /ong /ow pyramid of ejo/oured ^ght; a treasure- 
heap, it seems, partly of gold and partly of opal and mother-of- 
pearl, hollowed beneath into five great vaulted pjorches, ceiled 
with fur mjoraic, and beret with sjculp/ure of ahdeakx, clear as 
«i4|erand de^^ te as »|vory — sculp/ure fantas/^c and involved, 
of palm /eaves and fi^es, and grapes and pjomejjranates, and 
Ards clinging and fluttering among the A-anches, all /wined 
/Jogether into an endless network of ^ds and plumes; and, in 
the midst of it, the jolemn /orms of angels, /jceptred, and robed 
to the ,^jeet, and leaning to each other across the ^tes, their 

* By Donald Glaasman. Where ao much material is involved, the use of 
dashes for syllables involves continual error in taking intervab. Short pieces in 
which the alliteration does not interlace closely may be studied like verse* 
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^UKS indisdnct among the fleaming of the golden £^ound 
through the ihayes beside them, interrupted and (hm, /ike the 
morning /^ght as it /aded back among the branches of Eden, 
when^rst its gates were ai\gel-guarded long agjo. 

— John Rttskin, The Stones Venice. 

Exercise 

Study the alliteration in the Ruskin passage as the 
Meredith was studied, noting, however, the modified 
method. The study may be made by answering the 
following questions: 

1. What is the proportion of alliterative syllables to the 
total number of syllables? 

2. How many different series of alliterating sounds oc- 
cur? G)unt the index numbers. 

3. In what proportion are these alliterating sounds sub- 
merged? 

4. What is the length of the longest series? the short- 
est? the usual length? Take frequencies. 

5. What are the intervals between the members of each 
series? Note all intervals and sum up as frequencies.* 

6. Do you find that the Ruskin passage is “threaded” 
on a group of sounds, vdth patches of other sounds? Which 
sounds are used in each way? 

> It is in the taking of these intervals only that the subjective element is 
likely to cause difference of opinion. There u sometimes question whether, if the 
same letter occurs as a member of a series after an interval during which other 
series have come in, it is to be regarded as the condnuance of the first series re- 
sumed after an interruption or as a new series which happens to begin with a 
letter used before. In cases of doubt, it is perhaps wiser to count the second oc- 
currence as a fie^ series than as carried over after a long interval in which other 
letters have come into play. But no one knows as yet how far the effect of al- 
literating letters can carry. 
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7. Is. there much incident^ alliteration? 

8. Is the alliteration in general loose or dose? 

9. Are there instances of trite or ineffective alliteration ? 

10. What, if any, spedal peculiarities do you. observe? 

When you have made as many summaries as you can, 

interpret them as the facts about the Meredith stanza 
were interpreted. 

There are several ways in which alliteration may be- 
come a positive blemish in style: One is the use of it to 
excess; another is the use of trite alliterative expressions; 
and a third is accidental alliteration. 

When alliteration is used so much and so dosdy that 
the ear becomes expectant of its jingle, it becomes a source 
of annoyance or of amusement. See the example quoted 
on page 198, above. 

When it consists of ‘‘crystallized phrases” borrowed 
from pieces of literature so much quoted that the phrases 
are immediatdy recognized as trite, the alliteration loses 
all effectiveness. The use of ready-made phrases of this 
kind is one of the surest marks of ‘‘fine writing” (see 
pp. 96 f., above). 

Again, in almost any piece of cardess writing can be 
found instances of casual and unconsidered alliteration 
which jar upon the ear and the attention. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a sentence chosen absolutdy at random — the first 
that turned up in the book that happened to be nearest at 
hand: 

Crofton Joon rame into conflict with John t^mpson, the after- 
noon /ecturer, a fifth monarchy man and vio/ent /Anabaptist. 
He had been a candidate for the /iving when Ch>fton was op- 
pointed. 
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As soon as the attention has been called to the occur- 
rence of accidental and ineffective alliteration, it is inter- 
esting to find how much of it occurs, and also to see how, 
by a little experiment, flagrant abuses of the device can be 
got out, to the manifest improvement of the style. 

Exercise 

I. In any newspaper mark the alliteration. Decide how 
much of it is of the obvious type, which is so easily over- 
done, and how much of it is due to accident. Make experi- 
ments in reduction of the obvious and in omission of the 
acddental cases. 

II. In the following sentences from authors of very 
different periods and of very different degrees of excellence, 
study the alliteration: 

1. In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any patent 
from oblivion, in preservation below the moon. 

2. God who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured our 
resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath direcdy promised 
no duration. — Six Thomas Browne. 

3. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good txx^ 
is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, imbalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond life. ’Tu true, no age can 
restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss; and revolu- 
tions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for 
the want of which whole nations fare the worse. — John Milton. 

4. Knowledge, then, is the indispensable condition of ex- 
pansion of mind, and the instrument of attaining to it; this can- 
not be denied, it is ever to be insisted on; I begin with it as a 
first principle; however, the very truth of it carries men. too 
far, and confirms to them the notion that it is the whole of the 
matter. — John Henry Newman. 
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gi Oxford, the Oxford of the past, has many faults; and she 
has heavily paid for them in defeat, in isolation, in want of hold 
upon the modern world. Yet we in Oxford, brought up amidst 
the beauty and sweetness of that beautiful place, have not failed 
to seize one truth — the truth that beauty and sweetness are 
essential characters of a complete human perfection. When I 
insist on this, I am all in the faith and tradition of Oxford. — 
Matthew Arnold. 

6. The **old house,” as when dorian talked of it after- 
wards he always called it (as all children do, who can recollect a 
change of home, soon enough but not too soon to mark a period 
in their lives) really was an old house; and an element of French 
descent in its inmates — descent from Watteau, the old court- 
painter, one of whose gallant pieces still hung in one of the rooms 
— might explain, together with some other things, a noticeable 
trimness and comely whiteness about everything there — the 
curtains, the couches, the paint on the walls with which the light 
and shadow played so delicately; might explain also the toler- 
ance of the great poplar in the garden, a tree most often de- 
spised by English people, but which French people love, having 
observed a certain fresh way its leaves have of dealing with the 
wind, making it sound, in never so slight a stirring of the air, 
like running water. — ^Walter Pater. 

7. A sinister dog, in all likelihood, but with a look in his 
eye, and the loose flexile mouth that goes with wit and an over- 
weening sensual temperament. Certainly the sorriest figure on 
the rolls of fame. — Robert Loms Stevenson. 

8. Scarce had he spoken, when a vast volume of smoke 
obscured the fires afar ofiF, a dull crash (deadened by the dis- 
tance) travelled to his ear, and the next moment the towers on 
which he gazed had vanished from the scene, and one intense 
and sullen glare seemed to settle over the atmosphere, making 
all Rome' itself the funeral pyre of the last op the roman 
TRIBUNES. — ^SlR EdWARD BuLWER LyTTON. 
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9. It is interesting to compare 'mth Ruskin's descrip- 
tion of St. Mark’s his description of an English cathedral 
(see Stones of Venice^ Vol. II, chaps, ii and x [Manly, Eng- 
lish Prose and Poetry]). 

10. Study the use of alliteration in a group of essays by 
authors of very different types (e.g., in Morley’s Modem 
Essays). 

D. ASSONAtrCB 

Assonance — ^identity of vowels in varying consonant 
combinations — ^is usually found with alliteration and con- 
sonance. Several striking examples were pointed out in 
the Meredith stanza. 

In general, it is perhaps true that assonance is used 
rather in patches, to secure special effects, than as a device 
for continuous linking within the sentence. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a striking case of assonance in connection with 
word suggestion, within the limits of a sentence. It is a de- 
scription of shaving-water, by James Joyce: 

.... The clammy slover of the lather in which the brash 
was stack. 

In the study of assonance there are two types of mate- 
rial to be dealt with: One is such passages as that just 
quoted, which is, by assonance, converted into a sort of 
patch; the other is the use of assonance (usually in con- 
nection with alliteration and consonance) to weave a tex- 
ture of sound in which the various devices are apparent 
only in the course of analysis. 

Both types of material may be studied with reference 
to the same problems as those suggested for the study of 
alliteration; but the extent to which the patchwork for con- 
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centrated effect and the interweaving for continuous effect 
are used is in itself important in the analysis of style. 

Exercise 

Study the use of assonance, repetition, rhyme, and alli- 
teration in the following stanzas: 

Golden-vdnged, silver-winged. 

Winged with flashing flame. 

Such a flight of birds I saw, 

Birds without a name: 

Singing songs in their own tongue. 

(Song of songs) they came. 

On wings of flame they went and came 
With a cadenced clang, 

Their silver wings tinkled. 

Their golden vnngs rang. 

The wind it whistled through their wings 
Where in Heaven they sang. 

— Christina Rossetti, “Paradise: in a Symbol.” 

E. consonance 

Consonance — identity of consonants with varying vow- 
els — ^is less often consciously used than either of the devices 
last discussed; but it sometimes produces striking effects. 

The most notable use of consonance is by the war poet 
Wilfred Owen, who chose it, instead of any of the other 
linking devices, to produce clashes of sound suggestive of 
the sounds of war, thus: 

It seemed that out of battle I tscafed 

Down some profound dull tunnel, long tince scooped 

Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 

Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned. 
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Too fast in thought or death to be bei/imo/. 

Then, as I probe them, one sprang up and sttnd 
With piteous recognition in fixed eyer, 
lifting distressful hands as if to blerr. 

Note also: 

They will be swift with smftness of the tijrv/r. 

None will break ranks, though nations trek from projimr. 
And 

Gnirage was mine, and I had mjsttryi 
Wisdom was mine, and I had mzstery ; .... 

— ^“Strange Meeting.” 

The study of consonance involves no new problems and 
no new methods. The results may show that as a device its 
use has been more extensive than we suppose. 

Exercise 

Look in some good anthology* of modem verse for ex- 
amples of consonance: (i) make a collection of isolated 
lines and phrases; and (2) study one short poem in the same 
way as you studied assonance. 

TONE-COLOR UNKS 

In good literature all the tone-color deidces which have 
been disciissed are commonly used together, especially in 
verse, for the purpose of linking sentence to sentence, line 
to line, and stanza to stanza, and so helfung to shape the 
content into a unified whole. A convenient way to study 

* Such as Louis Uiiteniieyer*s Modm BriHsh Poeiry and Modern ArntfUtm 
Pattry; the three eolttmes called Others^ edited by Alfred Kieymboig, 1915,1916, 
1917; a eolume of Gfoijmn Poeiry (bepnning 1913); a volume of fFAeelt (be- 
ginning 1915), edited by Edith Sicwdl; Monrae and Hendenon, 7 A# New 
Poeiry* 
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this linking process is to copy the poem or passage and to 
place by its side a chart in which each syllable is represent- 
ed by a short dash, ixdth or without a mark of accent, and is 
underlined in color wherever a tone-color device links to 
some other syllable or syllables.* A color key should be de- 
vised, as, for instance, blue for alliteration, red for repeti- 
tion, green for rhyme, orange for assonance, and purple 
for consonance. Threads of the respective colors should 
connect the linked syllables. In A. £. Housman’s “Eight 
O’clock” for example, the intertwining of the tone-color 
threads listed below is nothing less than extraordinary, 
as you unll find by experimenting: 

He stood, and heard the steeple 
Sprinkle the quarters on the morning town. 

One, two, three, four, to market-place and people 
It tossed them down. 

Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour. 

He stood and counted them and cursed his luck; 

And then the clock collected in the tower 
Its strength and struck. 

Rhymes: steeple-people; town-down; hour-tower; 
luck-struck 

Repetitions: He stood; It-Its 
AlUterations: stood-stee-(sprink-)-strapped-8tood- 
strength-struck 

-kle-quar-ket-coun-cursed-clock-col- 

-ters-town-two-tossed-ted-ted-tower 

• Another way it to mark the poem itielf. In that case fairly wide qwcing 
must be left between dm lines, so diat eadi word can he underscored several 
dmes if necessary phunly connected tnth die odier words to whidi it is 



aid 

AiBteratioHs: mom-mar> 
place-peo-ple 
noosed-nigh* 
luck-lec> 

AssoHOHces: qaar-morn-four 

town-down-coun-hour-tower 

then-strength 

Consonances: j’/rapped-nooro/ (j/ inverted) 
luck-clock-coUec-ttck 

The large proportion of voiceless consonants (many of 
them stops) combined and intertwined to form these tone- 
color links increases greatly the suggestive power of the 
words themselves. 


Exercise 

Show graphically the linking by means of tone color 
in poems you like by any of the following: A. £. Hous- 
man, Walter de la Mare, Edgar Allan Poe. 

THEME AND VARIATIONS IN TONE COLOR 

In poetry and poetic prose the use of certain sounds as 
leitmotif is often observable.* By this device not only are 
entire words repeated again and again at intervals to rein- 
force the impression they make, but the sounds of which 
they are composed are repeated abnormally in all sorts of 
(Afferent combinations, so that there is a continual echo 
of these sounds, singly and together, running through the 

* See die quotedon from Anatole France, p. 192, above. Stevenson had the 
same idea. The snggestkm for the following work, however, came from Miss 
Maude GrilL 
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passage. Take, for example, Sandburg’s Smoke and Steely 
of which the latmotif is in the title (as is often the case) ; 


Smoke of the fields vn spring is one, 5/8 

Smoke of the leaves i« au/umn another 5 /io 

Smoke of a steel-nail roof or a bialt/rrship fasmtl, 7/*3 

They a// g» up in a fine with a smokestack, 6/1 1 

Or they tmist .... in the slow twist of the wind 5/10 


In these five lines half or more than half of the syl- 
lables cont^ sounds used in the title. Although these 
Idtmotif sounds include only 3 of the 15 vowels and 7 of 
the 24 consonants, that is, about a fourth of the 39 sounds, 
they make up almost half of the total of sounds in the lines. 
In other words, one-fourth of the tone alphabet is used as 
much as the other three-fourths. 

In some other parts of the poem the percentage of leit- 
motif sounds is even higher. 

Whether or not Mr. Sandburg was conscious of these 
echoes is apart from the discussion.' 

In very many cases, however, the leitmotif is not sug- 
gested by the title. In Adelmde Crapsey’s “November 
Mght,” for example, it is not in the title, but, as the fre- 
quencies show, in the sounds frost-crisp' d. If these are 
marked as they occur in the poem, it will be seen that 
seventeen syllables out of a total of twenty-two (80 per 
cent) contain them: 

* The fidkmng episode, however, b an interesting bit of testimony. A stu- 
dent recently brought me for criddsm a poem he had written on the steel mills 
at Gary. It was constructed upon the same sound-scheme. I asked him whether 
he had read Sandbuig*s poem. He said *^o.” Then I asked him how he came 
to use these sounds. He answered that he was at Gary and lus impressions came 
to him in that way. 
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liften . . . 

With fmat dry sound 
liAe st^s of passing ghoitr. 

The leaves, frost-crisp' brea)( from the trteo 
And/aU.> 

It should be observed that, as in music, this leitmotif, 
when present, may be continually changing from point to 
point, recurring in fresh combinations, and so on. 

Exercise 

Study leitmotif in some short poem in which marked 
change of txine color b observable. 

MASSIKO AND SUCCESSION OF SOUNDS 

But tone-color effects depend not so much upon the 
proportions of different sounds as upon the massing of 
them and combinations of them. To study these, it is not 
enough to take the frequencies of sounds in a passage and 
to compare them with a standard table (see pp. 236 ff., 
below) ; it is necessary to find some way of representing the 
sounds in the order in which they occur. 

While the book was at press, the possibility of finding 
such a method was suggested. The first device offered was 
to list sounds at the left of a sheet of charting paper and to 
draw lines across the squares opposite each as as it oc- 
curred.* Thb, of course, showed the actual recurrence and 

* Note how the effect it destroyed by tttbsdtatiiig tynonymt where possible: 

Hsrken— 

With ]ow» doll ndse, 

Uke onto phantom tread. 

The leaves, by vdnter killed, break off 
And drop. 

* Suggested by D. J. O’Neil. 
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grouf^g of sounds; it defined more exactly the patches 
of soimd made up of the same constituents and the in- 
tervals of their appearance; and it showed sound combina- 
tions that could not be classified as any of the -distinct 
pattotis discussed above. 

But the chart was too unwieldy to be used for any but 
short passages. The question arose whether it was pos- 
sible or desirable to study tone color on the basis of some 
phonetic grouping. After various experiments,* the usual 
elementary classification of sounds was adopted, with full 
recognition of the probability that it would be modified or 
abandoned as experimentation progressed: 

Consonant^ 

Stops: p-b; t-d; k-g 

Continuants: f-v; s-z; shr-zh; chr-j; th; wh-w; y (consonantal) 
Nasals: m; n; ng 
liquids: 1 ; r 

Vowels 

Front: i, i, k, &; e, if; 1 
Middle: Q, 

Back: i, a; 5, S; u, 9 

> By Harriet Barker, who thought of die use of die murical teak; LaUa J. 
Davit, who first worked with clatrified tooadt and the cfcf; and Helena Callit, 
who devited a mechanical method of recording. Thete ttudentt, however, are 
not retpontible for the method at developed fiirdier. 

•These are the phonedcrepretentativetofmany other spellings. TTiusd™* 

at in/w, t at in tur, and i at in^; nk^ng^k; die diphthongs are formed by 
combining the sounds of the vowels involved. 

The further classification of sounds made by phonetiaans is disregarded 
until it appears whether these simple and fundamental distinctions help in the 
analysb of tone cobr. 
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The general principles of graphing are as follows: 

A four-line clef is used to distinguish between vowels 
and consonants, which are written as round, tailless notes 
on the lines and in the spaces. Vowels are written in the 
spaces; consonants on the lines. Vowels and voiced con- 
sonants are written o; voiceless, •. 

All the sounds of a word are joined by lines. 

Stressed sounds are made distinctly larger and are 
joined by heavier lines than unstressed. 

At the end of each speech group is drawn a bar, thus 
separating the material into portions comparable to musi- 
cal measures (except that the time element is, of course, 
lacking). 

Where the members of a speech group are closely re- 
lated, marks rimilar to the musical tie ^ and are used. 

The placing of the sounds is as follows: 

Consonants (Cn) 

Lowest line: stops 
Second line: continuants (C) 

TMrd line: nasals (iV) 

Top line: liquids (£) 

VoweU in 

Lowest space: front (P) 

Middle space: middle (3i) 

Top space: back (P) 

Thus the progression from bottom to top is, for conso- 
nants and vowels separately, from the least to the greatest 
volume of tiound. 

The letter which is a men breathing, is represented 
by a plus sign before the vowel, thus: + 0 . 
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The CMinection between the vowels of s diphthong, as 
bdng particularly close, is shown by a double line. 

The arrangement of sounds in this way is immediately 
seen to form a variety of patterns. 

For further study of sounds, with a view to determin- 
ing the sources of pardetdar effects, the most important 
of these patterns have been labeled as follows: 

Rising (if stressed, called R; if unstressed, r; if both, H) 

Falling (if stressed, called F; if unstressed, f; if both, F) 

Peak (if stressed, called P; if unstressed, p; if both, P) 

Dip Qf stressed, called D; if unstressed, d; if both D) 

Unstressed vowel used alone is marked o.* 

These patterns are, of course, found in many different 
combinations. 

By this simplification and grouping of soimds and this 
graphic representation of their varying relationships from 
word to word and from speech group to speech group, it is 
hoped that we may be in a better position to observe not 
only the varying dominance of sounds from point to point 
in a piece of literature but also the relations of these com- 
positional sounds to one another. One fact that emerges 
at once is that there are tonal relationships which are ob- 
scured when words are thought of as composed of letters. 
Whether it will appear that tone-color effects are, like 
effects of rhythm, dependent upon numerical sequences 
and like musical sounds, upon intervals, and how these 
sequences and intervals are related to content are matters 

'At die present stage of the work, this grouping of patterns is almost im- 
posHble, for the reason that we do not yet know what is important and what 
ummportant in the use of sounds. But it was felt diat the posnble fortheiing of 
the mediod was worth the attempt. Probably there will be differences of opinion 
as to some dassificationB. 
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for the distant futore. If we can assemble and interpret a 
few more facts about sound grouping, it will be enough for 
the present. 

For the better understanding of the method and its 
interpretation with reference to literature. Chart XI has 
been elaborated in seven figures (XI<s-;), and interpreta- 
tions as explicit as they could be made have been added. 

CHART XI« 

"Smoke of the fields in spring is one” [Cau. Sahdbubo] 

5 lO 15 20 25 


i 



StSamma} PCOs it WMcd) TgtsI 


L 3 O 3 

B 1 1 3 

N 3 » 4 

M 1 1 3 

C 5(3*) 3 8 

F 3 3 4 

S 3 ( 3 *) o 3 


as 

y 4 4 “ « F- 33 I per cent 

Ch 13 ( 5 *) e**!? •Cn>B 30 per cent 

Dembume*.-* C. C C; F 

^Tha meaiw timpljr tlw two or time higheet aonnda. Occubnelly, more then three here 
the eeme freqaencf end mnet be taken. 

t Somctunce* ae heres one or two aonnda are dominant among the atreeeed eounde, and one 
or two among the vnetieaaed; and the total of et re eie d and nnatreeaed bring* ont one or two 
other high aoondi. 


Distrihution of Stressed 
and Unstressed 


Patterns 



_!2 

8 


PfrDDIrDDirR 
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Summary 

The proportion of vowels and consonants is normal^ 
but 47 per cent of the consonants are continuants, in three 
cases voiceless and ^ving sharp emphasis at the Beginning 
of a sound group; the other voiceless sounds (stops) are in 
two of these same groups. 

Stressed sounds are twice as many as unstressed; the 
unstressed alternate with some regularity in groups of two. 

In both speech groups the patterns “r DD” found to- 
gether, giving a kind of balance in the middle; and the 
“P” followed by a “d” (— f-f-r) at the beginning is coun- 
terbalanced by the “r R” at the end. 

The four high-stressed sounds are separated by inter- 
vals of 7-6-6. 

* See Table I, p. 238, below. 
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CHART XU 

**So all day long the embattle rolled** [TiMirraoir] 



N a o a 

M o 1 1 

C a(i«) a 4 

F 3 o 3 

^ 4(1 •) 1(1 •) 5 

a6 

F 8 a*io 40 per cent (high) 

Cn ia(a#). .4 (i#)»i6 •0»"b 19 per cent 

Dominance: B;SL C B:SL 


DistrihuHon of Stressed 
and Unstressed 
a 2 2 3 I 4 3» 4 20 

I 2 2 2 6 


Patterns 

RRRFlrPRfPrDF 


* The numben ht a pattern oontaimng both stressed and unstressed sounds 
are placed as here; for succesnye stressed and unstressed sounds, above and 

belosr die line suooessively. 
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Summary 

Vocalic quality is high; and 60 per cent of the vowels 
are back vowels. 

Voiceless consonants are low; one of the two being used 
to pye propulsive force at the beginning. Of the conso- 
nants, liquids and voiced stops make up 62 per cent. The 
combination of back vowels with sound movement from 
voiced stop to liquid gives sonority. 

The stressed sounds are more than three times the un- 
stressed, which are only three slight interruptions by 
groups of two. The symmetry of grouping is interesting: 
.y, 2 2 2; 3 4 3 4; 17 , 2 2 2. 

The patterns are not balanced but massed: a group of 
three “R” followed by “F” in the first speech group, all 
stressed; in the second, “P R” and “P r,” separated only 
by “f,” and then “D F.” 

Taking each speech group as a unit, we find in the 
first most of the sounds in the upper half of the clef; in the 
second, more in the lower. The inverted symmetry in the 
last three groups is curious. 

The high-stressed sounds are massed in threes and 
twos in the first speech group and one at the end of the 
second. 

Comparisorf between Sandburg (S) and Tennyson (T) 

In <y, the sounds are mainly in the middle register, 
with stressed sounds dominant, but with fairly regular 
alternation of stressed and unstressed, and with voiceless 

* The purpose of this comparison is simply to show that differences which 
do not appear in reading can be observed by this method. In later examples, 
other kinds of likenesses and differences will be pomted out. 
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consonants intemipting the movement at somewhat rega> 
lar intervals. 

In Ty the sounds swing from the bottom to the top of 
the defy with but few in the middle. The vowels are high 
and the voiceless consonants low, one of the two being 
used with effect at the bepnning. The line is an almost 
balanced “roll” of masses of sound, first upward and then 
down; the unstressed sounds are negligible. 


CHART me 

**And murmuring of innumerable bees'* [Tsknyson] 



B 1 1 2 

N a 5 7 

^ 1 3 4 


C 1 1 a 


F I.. 
S I.. 

3-. 

• • . ..a 



a6 

^ 3.. 
Oi 

7-*o 


Domhuttui: N. 


....N 

Dis^haion of Stressed 
astd Unstressed 

Patterns 

3 

2 3 8 

pDddfrRddR 

3 3-* a 

a- 3-3 l 8 
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Summary 

Vocalic quality is slightly lugh, with no voiceless con- 
sonants: nasals alone are almost 44 per cent of the conso- 
nants. 

Unstressed syllables are more than twice the stressed; 
nasals and liquids are 44 per cent of the unstressed sounds, 
and there is only one back vowel among them. 

The sound groups are all short — not more than two or 
three sounds; and the unstressed sounds are clustered 
about the first two stressed groups. 

Of the stressed sound groups, the first {mur) is in the 
dominant tones, the second (»«) rises a little, the third 
{bees) breaks the hum with a buzz. Intervals between 
them are wide: 9 and 6. 

Viewed as a whole, the line is: P 6D R. 
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CHART XU 

**Tlie ttntinnabuUdoa of die bdle^IPoo] 

lO 15 20 M 


■■■IVHHIIIIIIIHHrjRiHHFiOHHHHaVBB 1 

■^>jPi'«oppti'riHP>jaiBPPKapif>»MB I 



S' 

u 

Ttel 

L 

2 



B 

o 



N 

a 


4 

M 

o 

••••3 

3 

C 

1 

....4<lO).... 

S 

F 

A 



S 

3(10).... 

....2(lS).... 



as 


y 4 

Cn 7(10) 

.6“ 10 

.8(30)»i5... 

. . . . ^*”33t percent (normal) 
. . . .sOiBao per cent 

Dominancf: F. 

.CM. 

....FC;SN 

DistribtUion of Stressed 
and Unstressed 

Patterns 

3 a a 4 

11 

tPPPtftP 

32-3 a a 

*4 
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Summary 

Vowels are normal, but mainly, front and middle 
(8o per cent); of the consonants, only per cent are 
liquid the other three groups bdng distributed almost 
evenly; but the two liquids are placed at the two points 
of greatest stress in the line (/a and bells) and so have an 
effect out of all proportion to their fewness. 

The stressed and unstressed sounds are in two’s and 
three’s, with a stressed four at the end; two stressed and 
four unstressed groups are clustered in the long word, 
thus forming a series of three Ps, which are followed, 
after an interval of seven, by a detached P. The long 
group is sharply introduced by a repeated voiceless stop. 

Comparison between Tennyson (X) ond Poe (P) 

Both use the middle repster of sounds almost exclu- 
sively. But in T, there is an uninterrupted drone of nasals 
and Uquids, with a “buzz” at the end, highly su^tive 
of humming bees; in P, a “ringing” sound, sharply intro- 
duced, is repeated several times, and, after an interval, is 
repeated again with an echoic effect at the end. The whole 
is surely as suggestive of bells as Tennyson s line was of 
bees. 
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CHART ZI* 

I. MW eternity the other night'* 



ik\lF.BBB^*nii:BBB PE3[»]Hi!IiBMA\'lBB || 
BLlt^BE!F,aHB>^pqMmiHHHHL«:FBi|B 


II. ^Uke a great ring of pure and endless light" [Henry Vaughan] 
5 lo 15 to 25 30 




^ 5 7 ->a 

C» <(i*) 


f ' 8 5“>3 

Ctt uU*) .(i*)>bi8 


per cent per cent 

Domj Neg^ble . .F . . .F;Af Dom^ S;FL. . .Negligible. . .SF;L 


DistrihUim of Stressed 
and Unstressed 

g 3 I 74 IQ 

g 1-4 I g 3 ig 

4 4 3 4 3 4 

8 233 9 


Patterns 


m Dd I rD P 


_22 FoPDjfRpPprF 
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Summary 

There is very high vocalic quality, with back vowels 
or liquids or both in eight out of the ten stressed syllables. 
In five of these, the entire clef is traversed (in one— fyeat 
— twice). The combinations give great sonority.^ 

Except for the dominance of high sounds in stressed 
syllables, the two lines are very different. In I, unstressed 
groups slightly outnumber stressed; in II, stressed are 
more than tvnce the unstressed. 

In I, the speech groups are: D(BfR) Z)d | r D P 

In II, the speech groups are: F o P D | D (—fR) pPpr F 

Viewed as a whole, then, I moves in a succession of dips to 
a fall; and II, be^nning and ending with a fall, has a kind 
of balance of peaks and dips in the middle. 

A highly vocalic sonority and variety, then, mark the 
Vaughan lines. 
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CHART XV 

L *Hiul I die lieeTeii*e embroidered dodu** 





‘‘Emnoiiglit intb gdd and diver light** 
lo 15 aa 



III. **Tlie blue and die <Um and the dark cloths" [W. B. Ybats] 
S lO 15 2D 









I II III 

8 V Total 8 V Total 8 V Total 

a 1 3 L 4 1 5 L 3 o 3 

3 o 3 B 3 o 3 B 3 o 3 

S I I a N o a a N i a 3 

M o a a M o 1 i M o 3 3 

C 4 1 S c a(i«)....3 j C a 3 --\S 

F 3 a 5 F a 3 5 F 1 a 3 

S afi*) a < S .(a*).... I ( f ((a*)... a 7 

a5 a6 vf 

V 6 4.r>o ^ 5 4“ 9 ^ 4 S“ 9 

Cm 9(1 •)....<» 15 Cmio( 3«).«--7“>7 CMii(a#). . .7«it 


F «40 per oent (hi^) •CMaBi3 per cent 

Dorn. C;FB. . «FC. ...SL FC..., SFCO .. . .SiBL. ..CM...S,-C 
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Distribution of Stressed 


and Unstressed 


FaStems 


I.- 


II. 


2 a 
4 4 


a 3 13 3 


ji fFrPIpPpP 
pPdPlpDdF 


ar-4 
3 4 


in. ^ P- rPIprRlprPIP 


3*132 


12 


Sumnusry 

Hie vocalic quaUty is high, vdth the front vowels 
prominent (45 per cent); but the back vowels dominate 
the stressed groups in the proportion of 3:1, arranged: 

B-B-F-B; B-F-B-B^ making an almost perfect 
symmetry of sound. 

liquid dominate the stressed groups: V-N-L-L; 
L-LrL-L-; L-N-L-L. 

The stressed groups are to the unstressed, almost 
regularly: 3:2. Of the dght patterns used, only three 
appear more than twice: “r,” 4; “p,” 6; “P,” 8. 

The dominance of the peak form is seen by observing 
the lines as wholes: In I, after the first three groups, there 
is a succession of five peaks; in II, there are six, punctuated 
at 6 and 16 on the scale; in III, there are two groups of 
two peaks, each preceded by a short “r,” one at the be- 
ginning and one at the end. 

In dight out of twelve stressed groups the sound tra- 
verses the entire clef (in two of them, twice). 

A kind of regular monotonous sonority, with cumula- 
tive effect at the end of each line characterizes the verse. 
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L **Shy it tlie tqiiirrel and wayward aa the awallow** 


..-i^'SSSSSSSSS'SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSvmS** 

jMa>;Qiiiiak.*<:<aaauBC<aniSt.yaiBaivcaHaiMMaBaa 


IL **Swift aa the awallow along the river*a Ug^t” 



III. ''Clrdeting the autfaoe to meet hia mirrored wingleta** 
[Gbo&ob Mbbbdith] 


^■■k^iac:3wriaaia^aaHaH riBay^m^aa •:BBBBiB&>jBBL?aa 1 1 



I 

II 

111 

s 

U Ibtal S 

U IWtal 

8 

a Total 

L a 

...4 6 L 4 

...a 6 

L 3 

••4 7 

B a 


• 4 

B 0 


AT o 


. . .0 1 

N 3 


M I 

...a 3 M o 

•••4 4 

M a 

• a 4 

C 6(3«). 

...5 “ C 5(3*) 

. .*.5 10 

c 3 (a*).. 

..S(3*).. » 

F a 

•••4 ^ ^ 3 

4 

F 3 

•4 7 

S i(i«). 



S i(i«).. 

..5U*).. 6 


34 

3* 


3« 

y 5 

. ««i3 y 6 


y 5 

.8 .-13 

Cn 9(4«)- 

.ia»ai Ciiia( 5 #).. 

... 7-19 

Ci»io( 3 *)... 

>5(7*) “»5 


^■■36 per cent 

•Cjfa"a 9 per cent 


9m j C. . . 

• •C$FI» . mC$Fi» mCiJLt • ■ a i 

. .CiM. .QL. .FCL SC;FL. .CiFL 
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DisfHhaion of Stressed 
and Unstressed 


I. 1 5 g 4 14 


a a 3 1 
i 4 | 

i 3 4 a 2 2 

3 a 4 

20 

2 2 

3 3 

2 

1 2 4 

3 3 3 

l6 

623 

2 

a 4 4 

a 3 


Patterns 

P rr Dd 1 p Z)f r t P 
FrrPjPrDfF 
Rddri»p|rFrDdf|Dd 


Summary 

The register of sounds is narrow. Although the con- 
sonants are a trifle below normal, the continuants alone 
are almost 45 per cent of them, with liquids next at about 
30 per cent, leaving only 25 per cent for the other two; of 
the vowels, almost 45 per cent are front. 

In all three lines, unstressed sotmds outnumber 
stressed: in I, as 4:3, in III, as 5:3; but the unstressed 
sounds are arranged in many more groups (21 : 14), which 
are commonly shorter than the stressed groups (of the 
21, 12 are in two’s; of the 14, 7 are in three’s). 

The “rise” and “dip” patterns almost balance (ii to 10) 
and the “peak” and “fall” (7 to 6). The dominance shifts 
from line to line. The groups form in irregularly ascend- 
ing and descending sound movements, making a sort of 
continuous undulation. There are two sets of very similar 
sound patterns linking the lines (besides the repetition of 
swaUow): squirrel and winglets; wayward^ rivers y and mir- 
rored; and surface is a partial repetition of cireleting. 

The large use of unstressed, low, two-sound groups, 
sometimes in pairs, g^ves great lightness. The intervals 
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between the lugh-stressed sounds are very irrq[ular, and 
(hfFerent for each line. 

As the stresses suggest the leaping, darting movements 
of squirrel and swallow, so the sounds play up and down 
the clef in the same manner; and the high predominance 
of front vowels and continuants and liquids certunly 
suggests the twittering of a bird. 

General Summary 

The plan for analyzing sounds presented in Chart 
Xla-g is so new that the results obtained from it are 
valuable munly for opening up the way to further study 
of this kind. That the charting of classified sounds brings 
out both dominant and unsuspected characteristics can 
hardly be denied, nor that the separate treatment of 
stressed and unstressed sounds is essential. That the 
classification tried is the most significant for literature 
must be proved or disproved by further experiment. Even 
when the best classification for laying out the facts has been 
found, the difficulties of interpretation are innumerable 
and very great. They arise, on the one hand, from our 
complete ignorance of the relationship between sound and 
aesthetic effect, and, on the other, from the continual 
temptation to read into the sound phenomena associations 
of the word meanings. In the results given above, based 
upon the lines charted, the summaries have been made 
over and over agrin, in the hope of rendering them as 
accurate and as representarive as possible. There mil, 
neverthel^, be differences of interpretation, and drors 
will be found; and in no case is it believed that more than 
the outer fringe of the truth has been touched. 
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Hiat the method, however altered and improved, will 
eventually bring results of a new kind in the study of litera- 
ture is, 1 believe, the opinion of the group who have been 
worldng with it. As evidence that some method of analyris 
is needed, the following quotations (and many others 
might have been added) are given. 

The theory of the play of sounds to the ear and of let- 
ters to the eye in artistic writing has never been more aptly 
phrased than by Robert Louis Stevenson: 

Each phrase in literature is built of sounds, as each phrase in 
music contists of notes. One sound suggests, echoes, demands, 
and harmonizes with another; and the art of rightly using these 
concordances is the final art in literature. It used to be a piece of 
good advice to all young writers to avoid alliteration; and the 
advice was sound in so far as it prevented daubing. None the 
less for that was it abominable nonsense, and the mere raving 
of the blindest of the blind who will not see. The beauty of the 
contents of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends implidtiy upon 
alliteration and upon assonance. The vowel demands to be re- 
peated; the consonant demands to be repeated; and both cry 
aloud to be perpetually varied. You may follow the adventures 
of a letter through any passage that has particularly pleased 
you; find it, perhaps, denied awhile, to tantalize the ear; find it 
agmn fired at you in a whole broadside; or find it passing into 
congenerous sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into 
another. And you will find another and much stranger circum- 
stance. Literature is written by and for two senses: a sort of 
internal ear, quick to perceive "unheard melodies"; and the 
eye which directs the pen and deciphers the printed phrase. 
Well, even as there are rhymes for the eye, so you mil find that 
there are assonances and alliterations; that where an author is 
running the open “a,” deceived by the eye and our strange Eng- 
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EA q)elliiib he inQ often show « toidavess for the flit "t”; 
and that where he is running a particular consonant he will not 
improbably rejoice to write it down even when it is mute or 
bears a different value. — ^**Qn Some Technical Elements of Style 
in Literature.'* 

Although Stevenson does not use the term leitmotifs his 
summary should be kept in mind in working out statisti- 
cally the tone color of a piece of writing. 

But Stevenson’s ideas were not revolutionary or even 
new. Centuries before, similar ideas had been expressed, 
and they have continued to be expressed. The few quota- 
tions pven below could have been multiplied many times 
over had space permitted; but even these perhaps suffice 
to show that the conception of tone color has been long in 
the minds of both critics and poets. 

We find, for example, an Elizabethan critic voicing 
clearly the theory on which the marvelous lyrics of his day 
were fashioned in great numbers: 

Speech by metre is a kind of utterance more clearly couched 
and more delicate to the ear than prose is, because it is more 
current and slipper upon the tongue, and withal tuneable and 
melodious, as a kind of music, and therefore may be termed a 
musical speech or utterance, which cannot but please the speaker 
very welL — G. Puttbmbam, The Art of English Poesy (1589). 

Nearly two centuries later, in an age less musically 
aware, we find an eminent critic emphasizing the effect of 
sotmd in poetry: 

For this art ^>oetry) undertaldng to gratify all those denres 
and expectations of pleasure, that can be reasonably entertuned 
by us, and there being a capacity in language, the instrument it 
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works by, of pleasing os very idghly, not only by die sense and 
imagery it conveys, but by the structure of words, and sdll 
more by the harmonious arrangement of them in metrical sounds 
or numbers, and lasdy there being no reason in the nature of the 
thing itself why these pleasures should not be united, it follows 
that poetry vdll not be that which it professes to be, that is, will 
not accomplish its own purpose, unless it delight the ear with 
numbers, or, in other words, unless it be clothed in verse. — 
R. Hurd, The Idea of Universal Poetry (1766). 

About fifty years ago a classical scholar and critic of 
fine penetration elaborated the idea of tone color with the 
utmost perspicuity: 

Between an exquisite and a worthless line there is no 
difference of sound in any way noticeable to an unintelligent 
ear. For the mere volume of sound — the actual sonority of the 
passage — is a quite subordinate element in the effect, which is 
produced mainly in the relations and sequences of vowels and 
consonants, too varying and delicate to be reproducible by rule. 
.... And indeed in poetry of the first order, almost every 
word (to use a mathematical metaphor) is raised to a higher 
power. It continues to be an articulate sound and a logical step 
in the argument; but it becomes also a musical sound and a 
centre of emotional force. It becomes a musical sound — that is 
to say, its consonants and vowels are arranged to bear a relation 
to the consonants and vowels near it — a relation of which accent, 
quantity, rhyme, assonance, and alliteration are specialized 
forms, but which may be of a character subtler than any of 
these. And it becomes a centre of emotional force; that is to say, 
the complex associations which it evokes modify the assod- 
ations evoked by other words in the same passage in a way quite 
distinct from grammatical or logical connection. — ^F. W. H. 
Myers, “Essay on Vir^” 
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And finally, there is diat poet, known ibr his delicacy 
of ear, perhaps above all else, who, in speaking of the fudl- 
ity of translations shows how sense is continually depend- 
ent upon sound: 

Sounds as wdl as thoughts have reladon, both between 
each other and towards that which they represent, and a per- 
ception of the order of those relations has always been found 
connected with a perception of the order of the relations of 
thou^ts. Hence the language of poets has ever affected a cer- 
tun uniform and harmonious recurrence of sound, without which 
it were not poetry, and which is scarcely less indispensable to 
the communication of its influence than the words themselves, 
without reference to that peculiar order. — P brct Bysshe 
Shelley, The D^enee of Poetry. 

General Exercises in the Study of Tone Patterns 

1. Finish chardng and interpreting the poems on 
vHiich work was begun on pages 216-30, above, as follows: 
Sandburg, “Smoke and Steel,” (first seventeen lines or 
more); Tennyson, “Morte D’ Arthur” (first twelve lines), 
and The Princess ^ Canto VII, lines 205-6; Poe, “The 
Bells” (first stanza); Vaughan, “The World” (entire 
poem); Yeats, “Aedh V^shes for the Cloths of Heaven” 
(entire poem); Meredith, “Love in the Valley” (any three 
stanzas). 

2. Analyze fully and interpret one or more of the fol- 
lowing poems: Poe, “Ulalume” (three stanzas); Shakes- 
peare, “Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred”; Keats, “La Belle 
Dame sans Merd”; “H.D.,” “Sea-Rose,” Housman, 
“Loveliest of Trees”; De la Mare, “An Epitaph” or 
“Arabia”; or any other lyric of marked tone color. 

3. Experiment with single striking sentences from prose 
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writers who were conscious of the possibilities of sound 
effects: Milton, for example; or Sir Thomas Browne; 
or W. H. Hudson; or Joseph Conrad. 

4. Test by Table II on page 238 the sound proportions 
of the following. 

If I dare to dream a dream, 

Not the night and not the moon 
Call me from the world away. 

But the quiet noon. 

And the water dappled gray 
Where the trout and minnow play 
Hidden from the torrid day — 

There I dream my dream. 

— ^VicToa Ballan. 

The results you find are continued with success through 
five more stanzas. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

NORMAL rREQ.UENCIE8 OF SOUNDS 

In the study of tone color, it is often desirable to have 
a table of the normal frequencies with which the sounds 
could be expected to appear. >^th this as a standard, 
variations can be measured and their causes studied. 

For this purpose Tables I and II are ^ven. The vow- 
els and consonants are placed in parallel columns, and op- 
posite each, to the left, the percentage summing up its rel- 
ative iiequency; that is, for a vowel, the percentage of its 
number of occurrences with reference to the whole number 
of vowels; and for a consonant, the percentage of its occur- 
rences with reference to the whole number of consonants. 

The general proportion of vowels to consonants is 
taken to be 1 19: 229, out of a total of 348. At the head of 
the table the vowels and consonants are grouped according 
to thdr frequency and arranged in order, be^nning with 
the lowest.^ 

^This table was obtained as foUows. E. L Thorndike’s Teacher^ s Word 
Book (New York, 1911) was used to make a lut of the commonest words and 
their relative frequencies. The ten thousand words there listed were obtained 
from a count of words from the following sources: Children's literature — almost 
625^000; the Bible and English classics— about 3,000,000; elementary school 
textbooks— about joo,ooo; books on fanning, cooking, sewing, trades, etc. — 
about 50,000; new^pers— about 90,000; priyate correspondence— about 
500,000* 

The total number of words counted was 4,565,000; and although among the 
ten thousand words listed as highest in frequency some occur which are com- 
mon in business luti in piiyate life and which are rare in literature, the scale on 
which the words were counted made the results the best tool for our purpose. 

From Thorndike’s list the phonetic standard was made as lUlows. The 

236 
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To make use of the table, proceed as follows. In ad(h- 
tion to a black pencil, have one of some vivid color (orange, 
for example). Keep the black pencil for the analysis of 
structural words; the colored pencil, for the analyus of con- 
tent words (cf. the list on pp. 75 £F., above). 

content words highest in frequencjr — those having credit numbers between 183 
and 50 — were taken as a basis. Structural words were at first assumed to be 
constant and were omitted. 

The words chosen were listed under the phonetic symbols of which they are 
composed. For example, the word time (the highest content word), with a credit 
number 183, was listed in three columns, thus: t— 183; i— 183; m— 183. 

In dus way all content words having credit numbers between 50 and 183 
were analyzed into their phonedc symbols; and the credit number of the word 
was placed in the column of each of these phonetic constituents. As the word 
time was listed as 183 in three columns under the symbob /, f, and m, so the word 
kreal^ast was listed eight times as 50 under the symbob r, if, r, /, 50 being 

the creifit number of the word. 

When all the words had been analyzed and the credit number for each con- 
sdtuent phonedc element had been Ibted in tf^e columns under the thirty-nine 
heads for these symbob, the columns themselves were added with the adding 
machine by Miss Martha F. F. von Chnst and several volunteer helpers. The 
total was 323,871. To get a workable unit, the round number 324,000 was taken 
and the ciphers were dropped. It was then easy to calculate the propordon of 
each symbol in the total 

Later it was judged better to add the sounds in the structural words. These 
were found in the same way. Finally, all words with a credit number of 49 were 
added, for the' reason that their inclusion gave us ezacdy the one thousand most 
frequent words, content and structural. The results of the last addidons gave 
the propordons 119:229, for voweb and consonants, out of a total of 348. 

After some experiment, it was decided that the simplest way of using the 
standard table thus found was to reduce these propordons to percentages; and 
inasmuch as these were pracdcally always fracdonal, to represent each as having 
a range of the two numbers between which the fracdon lay. Thus the percent- 
age of 1.72 was listed as a range of i~2 per cent. 

For the general propordon of vowels to consonants, 34 per cent to 66 per 
cent was regarded as suffidendy dose for accuracy. 

* Finally, the sounds f, on, si, and nk were resolved into thdr components. 
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TABLE I 

PlBoirBno Symbols Abbanobd in Ordbii or Fuboobncy 


VowBLS (54 Pbb Cbmt) 


its 

*4-15 

s 


i 




8-9 

f 

7-8 

«.a 

6-7 

i.8 

5-6 

6 

a-3 

Sf s. » 



CoMtoiiAim (66 Put Cbmt) 


r 1J-I4 

n, t. 
s« • • 

1 ... 

d,k 

« 4-5 

b, f,h»p»v»w 3-4 

til, ng 2-3 

g, sh, th, z 1-2 

cb,j,y,zh o- I 



TTT? 
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Read aloud, one word at a time, the passage to be anal- 
yzed. As each word is pronounced, set down a stroke oppo- 
site each of the sound symbols that designate the sounds of 
which it is composed. Thus« the phrase “multitudinous 
seas incarnadine*' would analyze into: m-ii-l-t-lf-t-u-d-lf-n-ji- 
s; s-e-z; l-n-k-a-r-n-iUd-l-n; and a stroke / should be placed 
after each of these symbols in the table as often as it occurs. 
Thus, I should be followed by ////. 

When the entire passage has been analyzed into the 
sounds of which it is composed — the sounds of the content 
words in color, and of structural words in black — ^the 
strokes should be summed up numerically (the black and 
colored, separately) and added, and the total proportion 
of the vowels to the consonants should be taken, for com- 
parison with the proportion at the head of the sheet. 

Then, taking the total number of vowels, find the per- 
centages of each vowel with reference to the whole, and do 
the same for the consonants. These percentages should be 
placed in the last columns to the right of both vowels and 
consonants. It is then possible to tell at a glance which 
sounds are in excess and which are below the normal. This 
done, it can be seen to what words or combinations of 
words — content or structural — the abnormal effect is due. 



CEIAPTER VII 
VISUAL DEVICES 

To most readers the use of idsual devices to secure styl- 
istic effects is a fact that has not come into consciousness; 
but to all writiers to whom literature is an art> the possi- 
bilitiM of this art are as fascinating as they are important. 
As early as the Middle Ages poems were arranged in shapes 
suggestive of their content; and aside from ingenuities of 
this kind, which are still practiced (cf. pp. 256 ff.), there 
has long been recognition of the stylistic influence of 
mechanical matters that might seem to concern the 
printer only. 

It seems at ^t a long way from such purely mechanical 
differences as the size, form, weight, binding, type, paper — 
in a word, format — of a book to the transfer of experience 
through the words it contains, which is the very essence of 
literature. But even these externalities have thw part in 
the production of the general effect of the book. 

Far more closely related, however, to stylistic effect is 
the pladng of the words on the page. This means differ- 
ences in mar^s and spacing, in columns and paragraph- 
ing, in the arrangement of stanzas, strophes, and other 
poetic forms, and, in general, all different methods of writ- 
ing poetry and prose. Observe, for example, the difference 
in effect produced by the following paragraph as Carlyle 
wrote it anH as it is divided into smaller paragraphs on 
the right-hand ride of the page: 
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Al«s» 8httt>out from Hope, Alas, shut oat from Hope, 
in * deeper sense than we yet in a deeper sense than we yet 
dream of! For, as he wanders dream of! 
wearisomely through tlus For, as he wanden weari- 
world, he has now lost all rid- somely through tins world, he 
ings of another and higher, has lost all ridings of another 
Full of relipon, or at least of and higher, 
reliposity, as our Friend has Full of religion, or at least 
since exhibited lumself, he of religiosity, as our Friend 
hides not that, in those days, has rince exhibited himself, he 
he was wholly irreligious: hides not that, in those days, 
“Doubt had darkened into he was wholly irrelipous: 
Unbelief,” says he; “shade “Doubt had darkened into 
after shade goes, grimly over Unbelief,”sayshe;“shadeafter 
your soul, rill you have the shade goes grimly over your 
fixed, starless, Tartarean soul, rill you have seen the 
black.” fixed, starless, Tartarean 

black.” 

A special paragraph device used by Carl Sandburg is 
illustrated in the poem that follows: 

The shale and water thrown together so-so first of all. 

Then a potter’s hand on the wheel and his fingers shaping 
the jug; out of the mud a mouth and a handle; 

Slimpsy, loose and ready to fall at a touch, fire plays on 
it, slow fire coaxing all the water out of the shale mix. 

Dipped in glaze more fire plays on it till a molasses lava 
runs in waves, rises and retreats, a varnish of volcanoes. 

Take it now; out of mud now here is a mouth and handle; 
out of this now mothers will pour milk and maple syrup 
and cider, vin^r, apple juice, and sorghum. 

There is nothing proud about this; only one out of many; 
the potter’s wheel slings them out and the fires harden 
them hours and hours thousands and thousands. 
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“Be good to me, put me down easy on the floors of the new 
concrete houses; I was poured out like a concrete house 
and baked in fire too.“ 

— Giu. Sanoburo, “Jug," Smoke and Steel. 

Hie great difference in effect due to the mere placing of 
the words on the page is seen sdll more clearly by compar- 
ing the follo^g lines from Paradise Lost printed {a) as 
blank verse, (jb) as prose, and (c) as free verse: 

At once, as far as Angels ken, he riews 
The dismal situation waste and wUd: 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed yet from those flames 
No light; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Redons of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed.* 

At once, as far as Angels ken, he views the dismal situation 
waste and wild: a dungeon homble on all rides round as one 
great furnace flamed; yet frum those flames no light; but rather 
darkness ririUe served only to (hscover sights of woe, regions of 
sorrow, dcfleful shades, where peace and rest can never dwell, 
hope never comes that comes to all; but torture mthout end 
still urges, and a fiery deluge fed with ever-burning sulphur un- 
consumed. 

At (Mice, 

As far as Angels ken. 


* Jolm MUton, PereJRt* iMt, 
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He views the dismal ntuadon 
Waste and wild: 

A dungeon horrible 

On all sides round as one great furnace flames; 
Yet from those flames 
No light; 

But rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow. 

Doleful shades. 

Where peace and rest can never dwell, 

Hope never comes that comes to all; 

But torture without end still urges. 

And a fiery deluge 

Fed vnth ever-burning sulphur 

Unconsumed. 


Observe also the (UfFerence between a stanza as indent- 
ed by the poet and as printed vrithout indention: 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attun’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 
And having prayed together, 
we 

Will go mth you along. 
—Robert Herrick. 


Fair DafiTodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And having prayed together, 
we 

Will go irith you along. 
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Again, note how a piece of lyric prose may, by mere 
arrangement, be made to look almost like free verse: 


I will sing to thee one song 
more, my wakeful Rhodopi! 
my chirping bird! over whom 
is no mother’s wing! That it 
may lull thee asleep, I will cele- 
brate no longer, as in the days 
of wine and plenteousness, the 
glory of Mars, guiding in their 
invisibly rapid onset the dap- 
pled steeds of Rhaesus. What 
hast thou to do, my little one, 
with arrows tired of clustering 
in the quiver? How much 
quieter is thy pallet than the 
tents which whitened the plain 
ofSimois! What knowest thou 
about the river Eurotas? What 
knowest thou about its an- 
cient palace, once trodden by 
assembled gods, and then pol- 
luted by the Phrygian? What 
knowest thou of perfidious men 
or of sanguinary deeds? — 
Walter Savage Lakdor, 
^^Aesop and Rhodop^” 


I will sing to thee one song 
more, 

My wakeful Rhodope ! 

My chirping bird! 

Over whom is no mother’s 
wing! 

That it may lull thee asleep, 

I will celebrate no longer. 

As in the days of wine and 
plenteousness, 

The glory of Mars, 

Guiding in their invisibly rapid 
onset 

The dappled steeds of Rhaesus. 

What hast thou to do, my little 
one, 

With arrows tired of clustering 
in the quiver? 

How much quieter is thy pallet 

Than the tents 

Which whitened the plain of 
Simois! 

What knowest thou about the 
river Eurotas? 

What knowest thou about its 
ancient palace. 

Once trodden by assembled 
gods, 

And then polluted by the 
Phrygian? 

What knowest thou of perfi^- 
ous men 

Or of sanguinary deeds? 
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^nilarlyi a quite different effect is produced by writing 
the sune words in a long-line stanza or in one broken into 
many duxrt lines. For example, compm: 

Be it right or wrong these men among on women do complune, 
Affermyng this, how that it b a labour spent in vaine 
To love them wele, for never a dele they love a man agayne; 
For lete a man do what he can ther favor to attayne, 

Yet yf a newe to them pursue, ther furst trew lover than 
Laboureth for nought, and from her thought he is a bamsshed 
man. 

— “The Nutbrowne Maide” {fa. 1500). 

Be it right or wrong 
These men among 
On women do complune, 

Affermyng this. 

How that it is 
A labour spent in vaine 
To love them wele. 

For never a dele 
They love a man agayne; 

For lete a man 
Do what he can 
Ther favor to attayne. 

Yet yf a new 
To them pursue, 

Ther furst trew lover than 
Laboureth for nought. 

And from her thought 
He is a bannisshed man. 

Again, punctuation, spelling, capitals, and italics — 
all have a marked stylistic effect. 
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In tli 9 case of spelling, the comparison of Chaucer in the 
original unth any modem vmrion, however good, shows 
that the old spelling gives an impression altogether differ- 
ent from that of the modern version. Compare, for exam- 
ple: 


Litel Lowis my sone, I have 
percrived wel by certeyne evi- 
dences thyn abilite to leme 
sdencez touching noombres 
and propordoons; and as wel 
considere I thy bisy preyere m 
special to leme the Tretis of 
the Astrolabie. Than, for as 
mechel as a plulosofre seith, 
*'he wrappeth him in his frend, 
that condescendeth to the 
rightful preyers of his frend,” 
therfor have I yeven thee a 
suffisaunt Astrolabie as for 
oure orizonte, compowned aft- 
er the latitude of Chcenford; up- 
on which, by mediacion of this 
litel tretis, I purpose to teche 
thee a certein nombre of con- 
duaons apertening to the 
same instrument. — GEorraEV 
Chaucer, Treatise on the As- 
trobthe. 


Little Lewis, my son, I have 
perceived well by certdn evi- 
dence your ability to leam sd- 
ences touching niimbers and 
proportions; and as well con- 
sider I your busy prayer in spe- 
dal to learn the Treatise of the 
Astrolabe. Then, forasmuch as 
a plulosopher sdth, "he wraps 
him in his friend, that conde- 
scends to the rightful prayers 
of his friend,” therefore have I 
given you a suffident Astrolabe 
as for our horizon, compound- 
ed after the latitude of Oxford; 
upon which, by mediation of 
this little Treatise, I purpose 
to teach you a certun number 
of conclusions appertaining to 
the same instrument. 


The effect of capitals and italics is easily seen by 
comparing a passage full of capitals and italics intro- 
duced for emotional effect with the same passage minus 
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its capitals and italics; as, for instance, the following from 
Carlyle: 


Of Man's Activity and At- 
tunment the chief results are 
aeriform, mystic, and pre- 
served in Tradition only; such 
are his Forms of Govern- 
ment, with the Authority they 
rest on; his Customs, or Fash- 
ions both of Cloth-Habits and 
of Soul-Habits; much more his 
collective stock of Handicrafts, 
the whole Faculty he has ac- 
quired of manipulating Na- 
ture: all these things, as in- 
dispensable and priceless as 
they are, cannot in any way 
be fixed under lock and key, 
but must flit, spirit-like, on im- 
palpable vehicles, from Father 
to Son; if you demand sight of 
them, they are nowhere to be 
met with. 

So true it is, what I then 
said, that the Fraction oj life 
can he increased in value not so 
much hy increasing your Nu- 
merator as by lessening your De- 
nominator. Nay, unless my Al- 
gebra deceive me. Unity itself 
divided by Zero will give In- 
finity. — Sasior Resartus. 


Of man’s activity and at- 
tainment the chief results are 
aeriform, mystic, and pre- 
served in tradition only; such 
are lus forms of government, 
srith the authority they rest 
on; his customs or fasluons 
both of cloth-habits and of 
soul-habits; much more lus 
collective stock of handicrafts, 
the whole faculty he has ac- 
quired of manipulating nature: 
all these things, as indispen- 
sable and priceless as they are, 
cannot in any way be fixed un^ 
der lock and key, but must flit, 
spirit-like, on impalpable ve- 
hicles, from father to son; if 
you demand sight of them, 
they are nowhere to be met 
vdth. 

So true it is, what I then 
said, that the fraction of life 
can be increased in value not so 
much by mcreasing your nu- 
merator as by lessening your 
denominator. Nay, unless my 
algebra deceive me, unity itself 
divided by zero will give in- 
finity. 
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£v«h punctuation alone has a marked ^listic effect. 
Compare the foUo^ng from Caxton, punctuated (a) as 
he did it, (t) in the modem way, and (e) not at all: 

. a) It befel in the dayes of Vther pendragon when he was 
kynge of all England / and so regned diat there was a myghty 
duke in Gmiewaill that helde warre ageynst hym long tyme / 
And the duke was called the duke of T3mtagil / and so by meanes 
kynge Vther send for this duk / chargyng hym to brynge his wyf 
with hym / for she was called a fair lady / and a passynge wyfe / 
and her name was called Igrayner* 

i) It befel in the dayes of Vther pendragon when he was 
kynge of all England, and so regned, that there was a myghty 
duke in Comewull that helde warre ageynst hym long tyme. 
And the duke was called the duke of Tyntagil; and so by meanes 
kynge Vther send for this duk, chargyng hym to brynge his wyf 
with hym; for she was called a fur lady, and a passynge wyfe, 
and her name was called Igrayne. 

e) It befel in the dayes of Vther pendragon when he was 
kynge of aU England and so regned that there was a myghty 
dtike in Gimewaill that helde warre ageynst hym long tyme 
And the duke was called the duke of Tyntagil and so by meanes 
kynge Vther send for this duk chargyng hym to brynge his wyf 
with hym for she was called a fair lady and a passynge wyfe and 
her name was called Igrayne 

Modem writers who are interested in technique treat 
with the utmost freedom all mechanical devices. Note the 
omission of all pimctuation in the last forty-two pages of 
Joyce’s Ufysus. And in the following poems observe how 
much of effect is due to mode of printing and plac- 
ing. 

Caxton, Malonr't MorU Darthur. 
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of evident invisibles 
exquisite the hovering 

at the dark portak 

of hurt girl eyes 

sincere vrith wonder 

a poise a wounding 
a beaurifiil suppression 

the accurate boy mouth 

now droops the faun head 

now the intimate flower dreams 

of parted lips 
dim upon ^e syrini^ 

FULL MOON 

Blessed moon 
noon 
of night 

that through the daric 
bids Love 
stay — 

curious shapes 
awake 

to plague me 

Is day near 
shining girl? 

Tes day! 

B. E. Cuauninga, "Five Poemi,” I, DM., LXXII, 43. 
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the warm 
the radiant 
aU fulfilling 

day.* 


CALLS 

Because I have called to yon 
as the flame flamingo calls, 
or the want of a spotted hawk 
is called — 

because in the dusk 
the warblers shoot the running 
waters of short songs to the 
homecoming warblers — 

because 

the cry here is mng to wing 
and song to song — 

I am wudng, 
waiting with the flame flamingo, 
the spotted hawk, the running water 
warbler — 

waiting for you. 

— Carl Sandburg, Smoke and Steel. 

In Iiilr. Sandbui^’s poem the use of dashes and spacing 
together is striking. In the section of a long poem, also by 
him, which follows, a considerable portion of the eflFect is 
due to the (Mmisrion of capitals, and even more, to the spac- 
ing and the use of ellipses. 

■\irafiam C$xk» Vraiiani, DisL, LXXVI, 4!. 
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rLATtBIVOS or THE WIND 

3 

It has happened before. 

Strong men put up a dty and got 
a nation together. 

And pud singers to sing and women 
to warble: We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation, 
nothing like us ever was. 

And while the singers sang 
and the strong men listened 
and paid the singers well 
and felt good about it all, 

there were rats and lizards who listened 
. . . and the only listeners left now 
. . . are . . . the rats . . . and the lizards. 

And there are black crows 

crying “Caw, caw,” 

bringing mud and sticks 

building a nest 

over the words carved 

on the doors where the panels were cedar 

and the strips on the panels were gold 

and the golden girls came singing: 

We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 

The only ringers now are crows crjdng, “Caw, caw,** 
And the sheets of rain whine in the wind and doorways. 
And the only listeners now are . . . the rats . . . and 
the lizards. 

— Carl Sandbcro, Smoke and Steel. 
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In the following verses spadng and cimous end punctu- 
ation are used as stylistic deidces: 

I 

Small cod plantations; palm and >dne, 
fig-tree growing by their side. 

And violet and mudenhair 
And 

II 

we were late in conversation 
Talking of that most wonderful garden. 

And filled our glasses agtun and again 
Talking about that beautiful garden, 

—Harold Monro, “The Garden,” Real Property. 

One of the most extreme of the new poets is Mr. E. E. 
Cummings. In the first of the quotations g^ven below, ob- 
serve that he uses capitals and punctuations when he 
pleases (though not where other people would think them 
necessary), and observe that the comma which would be 
naturally placed at the end of the sixth line is amazingly 
moved to the beginning of the seventh. 

In the second quotation, the effect of the lines is ob- 
tained largely from the placing of them on the page; a 
spedal peculiarity is the running together of words: 

at the ferocious phenomenon of 5 o’clock i find myself gently de- 
composing in the mouth of New York. Between its supple 
financial teeth deliriously sprouting from complacent gums, a 
morsel prettily wanders buoyed on the murderous saliva of 
industry, the morsel is L 
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I atmre oi^ alwajrs into the tremendoas canyon the 
, tremendous canyon always only exhales a climbing dark exact 
walloping human noise of digestible millions whose rich slovenly 
obscene procession always floats through the thin amorous enor- 
mous only lips of the evening 


And it is 5 o’clock 

in the oblong air, from which a singular ribbon of common 
sunset is hanging 

snow speaks 8lowl]r* 


Buffalo BiU’s 
defunct 

who used to 

ride a watersmooth-silver 


stallion 

and break onetwothreefourfive pigeonsjustlikethat 

Jesus 

he was a handsome man 

and what i want to know is 


how do you like your blueeyed boy 
Mister Death* 

The last poem given is an attempt to combine sense and 
nonsense after the manner of the Dadaists who try to pro- 
duce poetical impressions by denying even words^ and us- 

* *Tour Poems/' IV. The omitted portion of this poem can be found in 
theDf«/,LXXV1.3if. 

* "Seven Poems," 111, Die/, LXVIII, 23 . 
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ing letter8» ponctuaticm marks, numbers, and odieT sym- 
bols. What they mean no one seems as yet to have discov- 
ered; and they themselves deny that they mean anything. 
They illustrate, however, the possibilities of visual devices: 

RTTAllDANDO 

(i la Dada) 

La-di-da.da- 
— -di-da-da- 

da-da- 

dum: 

Why do Frenchmen 
woo a woman 
as if women 
never resisted? 

—Do Frenchmen 
find no room in 
what a woman 
ever in«sted? 

Frenchman: 

Are you sure you 
can allure your 
caricature? 

Man 

like so man- 
y a henchman: 

Is this all that 
you can do? — 

Drum a dumb drum, 
dromedary — 

. drum a drum dumb, 
di eernttarf — * 

* Alfted K i eymbo ig, LiOCVilll, joe fc 
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In the analysis of style the subject of visual devices has 
as yet hardly been touched upon; but the increasing prac- 
tice of these poets and prose writers of newer schools shows 
that it will have to be taken into consideration yery soon 
and methods found for interpreting the varying effects of 
the manipulation of the visible word symbols. 

Exercise 

In the quotations ^ven above, experiment in as many 
ways as you can with casual devices. Change the punctua- 
tion, the capitals, introduce or omit italics, change the line 
arrangements and spacing. Do anything that occurs to you 
in trpng to get as many different effects as possible from 
the same words. 

It is especially interesting to compare the same work 
in editions of different dates and kinds, with reference to 
type, spacing, mai^ns, binding — all mechanical features. 

Record and discuss your results in the endeavor to 
reach a few tentative conclusions on the subject. 

Further study of the visual aspect of literature can be 
made by dravnng lines to represent the general pattern or 
arrangement of a poem or a page of verse. In doing this 
all margins and spaces except those between successive 
words in the sentence should be kept. The following 
pages illustrate the method for both verse and prose. 
Experiments should be made not only with unusual verse 
forms but also with the prose of many different authors. 

Material that lends itself particularly well to this 
drawing of patterns is to be found in Wheels and recent 
volumes of The Dial. The pages of many modern novelists 
also repay study. Is it postible to find patterns that are 
typical of particular authors? 



Rim^ Recipe Ibr 
Keepiiig one's poce 
And equiltbrium in 
A lai]^ dty eiich 
As New York. 

Whenever I leel wretched, plus. 
From gulp on gulp of Sorrow's Cup, 
1 dimb upon n motor bus 


e 

.t 

1 

.a 

d* 

And ride 1 

But when my imndom spirits soar 
And I fed that I own the town 
1 seek the southbound traffic's roar 
And travel d 
o 



n 



On days when I'm esacdy par, . 
Content alike to snule nor fr ow n , 
I hop aboard a trolley car 
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What title should you give die poem graphed below ? 



— ^Ukkmown.* 

TTie comparison of pages of prose is equally interesting: 

'ThU and the followiag petternt were drawn by Donald Glaiamaa, wJm 
fint taw the possibilities of the method. 



GENERAL EXERCISES 
Analyze in every way that occurs to 3rou the following 


I. SHORT EXERCISES 


I saw Eternity the other night, 

like a great ting of pure and endless ligh^ 

All calm as it was bright; 

And round beneath it lime in hours, days, years. 
Driven by the spheres, 

like a vast shadow moved in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 

— Henry Vaughan. 


These be 

Three silent things: 

The falling snow . . . the hour 
Before the dawn . . . the mouth of one 
Just dead. 


TRAPPED 

WeUand 

If day on day 

Follows, and weary year 

On year . . . and ever days and years . . 

Well? 


THE WARNING 

Just now. 

Out of the strange 

Still dusk .... as strange, as still . . . • 
A white moth flew. Why am I grown 
So odd? 




— ^Adelaide Crapsbt 
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TBM roriAk 

3. Thoe b > great tree in Stusez, whose doud of thin fc^age 
floats high in the sununer ab.. The thrush nngs in i^ and Mack- 
birds, who fill the bte, decorative sunshine with a shimmef of 
gdden sound. There the nightingale finds her green ckuster; 
and on those branches sometimes, like a great fruit, hswp i the 
lemon-cMored moon. In the glare of August, when all the world 
b frunt inth heat, there b always a breeze in those cool recesses, 
always a noise, Uke the ndse of water, among its lightly hung 
leaves. But the owner of tMs Tree lives in London, reading 
books. — ^Looan PsAasALL Smith, Trivia. 

4 > 

And more, to luUe him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from Mgh rock tumbling downe. 

And ever-driding run upon the loft. 

Mint with a murmuring winde, much like the soune 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

— ^Edmund Spenser, The Faerie ^ueene. 

g. NIGHT CLOUDS 

The white mares of the moon rush along the sky 

Beating thdr golden hoofs upon the glass Heaven; 

The white mares of the moon are all standing on their 
hind legs 

Pairing at the green porcdun doors of the remote Heavens. 

Fly, mares! 

Strain your utmost. 

Scatter the milky dust of stars. 

Or the tiger sun will leap upon you and destroy you 

With one lick of hb vermilion tongue. 

— Amt Lowell, WhaFs (yChekt 
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pakdosa’s sono 

Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay; 

^ngM sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear, 

I made my shouting spear; 

Of lossj and doubt, and dread, 

And swift oncoming doom 
1 made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume. 

From the shutting mist of death. 

From the failure of the breath, 

I made a battle-hom to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 

O hearken, love, the battle-hom! 

The triumph clear, the silver scorn I 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 

Down the grey disastrous mom. 

Laughter and rallying! 

— -WiLUAM Vaughn Moody, “The Fire-Bringer”. 

UPON Julia’s clothes 

When-as in silks my Julia goes. 

Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes. 

Next, when I cast mine eyes, and see 
That brave vibration, each way free, 

O, how that glittering taketh me! 


—Robert Herrick. 
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8. THE OLD SHIPS 

I have seen old ships like swans asleep 
Beyond the village which men still call Tyre, 

With leaden age o’ercargoed, dipping deep 
For Famagusta, and the hidden sun 
That rings black Cyprus with a lake of fire; 

And all those ships were certainly so old — 

Who knows how oft with squat and noisy gun. 

Questing brown slaves or Syrian oranges. 

The pirate Genoese 

Hell-raked them till they rolled 

Blood, water, fruit, and corpses up the hold. 

But now through friendly seas they softly run. 

Painted the mid-sea blue or shore-sea green, 

Still patterned with the inne or grapes in gold. 

But I have seen. 

Pointing her shapely shadows from the dawn 
And image tumbled on a rose-swept bay, 

A drowsy ship of some yet older day; 

And, wonder’s breath indrawn. 

Thought I — who knows — ^who knows — but in that same 
(Fished up beyond Aeaea, patched up new 
— Stern painted brighter blue — ) 

That talkative, bald-headed seaman came 
(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 

From Troy’s doom-crimson shore. 

And with great lies about his wooden horse 
Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course. 

It was so did a ship — ^who knows — who knows? 

— ^And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 
To see the mast burst open with a rose. 

And the whole deck put cm its leaves again. 

—James Elroy Flecker. 
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Have ]raa Men bat a bright lily grow, 

Befim rude hands have touched it? 

Have yoa marked but die fall of die snow. 

Before the sc^ hath smutched it? 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 

Or swan’s dom ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud of the briar? 

Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 

Oh so white! Oh so softl Oh so sweet is shel 

— ^Ben Jokson, “The Triumph of Charis’’. 

THE THREE CHERRY TREES 

There were three cherry trees once. 

Grew in a garden all shady; 

And there for delight of so gladsome a sight. 

Walked a most beaudful lady. 

Dreamed a most beaudful lady. 

Birds in thoM branches did sing, 

Blackbird and throsde and linnet, 

But she walking there was by far the most f«r— ' 
Lovelier than all else within it. 

Blackbird and throsde and linnet. 

But blossoms to berries do come. 

All hanging on stalks light and slender. 

And one long summer’s day charmed that lady away. 
With vows sweet and merry and tender; 

A lover with vmce low and tender. 

Moss and lichen the green branches deck; 

Weeds nod in its paths green and shady: 

Yet a Ijight footstep seems there to wander in dreams,^ 
Thb ghost of that beaudful lady. 

That hiqppy and beautiful lady. 

—’Walter db la Mare. 
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AK BPlTAra 

Here lies a most beautiful lady; 

Light of step and heart was she; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 

But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 

However rare — rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country? 

— ^Walter db la Mare. 

Other poems by De la Mare interesting to study are: “The 
Listeners"; and “Tartary" and “Arabia," compared. 

12. What birds were they? He stood on the steps of the 
library to look at them, leaning wearily on his ashplant. They 
flew round and round the jutting shoulder of a house in Moles- 
worth Street. The ur of the late March evening made clear 
their flight, their dark darting quivering bodies flying clearly 
against the sky as agwnst a limphung cloth of smoky tenuous 
blue. 

He watched their flight; bird after bird: a dark flash, a 
swerve, a flutter of wings. He tried to count them before all 
thdr darting quivering bodies passed: six, ten, eleven: and won- 
dered were they odd or even in number. Twelve, thirteen: 
for two came wheeling down from the upper sky. They were 
flying high and low but ever flying from right to left, circling 
about a temple of air. 

He listened to their cries: like the squeak of mice behind 
the wunscot: a du-ill whirring, unlike the cry of vermin, falling 
a third or a fourth, and trilled as the flying beaks dove the air. 
Their cry wras shriU and dear and fine and falling like threads of 
rilken light unwound from whirring spools. 

The unhu ma n damour soothed lus ears in which his mother’s 
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sobs snd re^mtches murmured insistently uid the dark frail 
quivering bodies wheeling and fluttering and swerving round an 
airy temple of the tenuous sky sooriied lus eyes which still saw 
the image of his mother’s face.— Jambs Joyce, A Portrait oj the 
Artist as a Young Man (ed. 1924). 

13. GALOOTS 

Galoots, you hiury, hankering, 

Snousle on the bones you eat, chew at the gristle and 
lick the last of it. 

Grab off the bones in the paws of other galoots — hook 
your daws in their sleazy mouths — snap and run. 

If long-necks sit on their rumps and sing wild cries 
to the srinter moon, chasing their tails to the 
flickers of foolish stars — ^let ’em howL 

Galoots fat with too much, galoots lean with too little, 
galoots millions and millions, snousle and snicker 
on, plug your exhausts, hunt your snacks of fat 
and lean, grab off yours. 

— Carl Sandburg, Smoke and Steel. 

14. "I had meant to have dandng,” said Clarissa. 

For the young people could not talk. And why should they? 
Shout, embrace, swing, be up at dawn; carry sugar to ponies; 
kiss and caress the snouts of adorable chows; and then, all tin- 
gling and streaming, plunge and swim. But the enormous re- 
sources of the English language, the power it bestows, after ail, 
of communicating feelings (at their age, she and Peter would 
have been arguing all the evening) was not for them. They 
would solitUfy young. They would be good beyond measure to 
the people on the estate, but alone, perhaps, rather dull. 

“What a pityl’’ she said. “I had hoped to have dandng.” — 
Virginia Wooly, Mrs. DsAlomy. 
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15. Time wen flowers: delphiniums and sweet peas, bunches 
of filac; and carnations, masses of camadons. There were roses; 
there were irises. Ah yes — so she breathed in the earthy garden 
sweet smell as she stood tallung to Miss Pym who owed her 
help, and thought her kind, for kind she had been years ago; 
very kind, but she looked older, this year, tunung her head from 
side to dde among the irises and roses and nodding tufts of lilac 
with her eyes half closed, snuffing in, after the street uproar, 
the delicious scent, the exquisite coolness. And then, opening 
her eyes, how fresh, like frilled linen clean from a laundry laid in 
wicker trays, the roses looked; and dark and prim the red 
carnations; holding thtir heads up; and all the sweet peas spread- 
ing in thtir bowls, tinged violet, snow white, pale — as if it were 
the evening and girls in muslin frocks came out to pick sweet 
peas and roses after the superb summer’s day, mth its almost 
blue-black sky, its delphiniums, its carnations, its arum lilies 
was over; and it was the moment between six and seven, when 
every flower — roses, carnations, irises, lilac — glows; white, 
violet, red, deep orange; every flower seems to burn by itself, 
softly, purely in its misty bed; and how she loved the grey white 
moths spinning in and out, over the cherry pie, over the evening 
primroses! — Viroinia Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway. 

n. MORE ELABORATE EXERCISES 

1. Compare Synge’s play, “The Shadow of the Glen,” 
with the same story as he tells it in TAe Aran Isles. 

2. Make a study of Meredith’s “Love in the Valley.” 

3. Make a study of Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast.” 

4. Make a comparative study of a number of poems 
about trees; preferably, about trees of the same kind. ^ 

5. Make a comparative study of poems about bi|i5p; 
preferably, about birds of the same kind. 
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Djnuuue aeiiMce; mt Sentence 
Dynamic symmetry, by Jay Ham- 
bidge, 126 f. 

Eliot, T. *nie Love Song of J« 
Albed Ptoftock," 66 
Equivalence in style, 125 flF. 

Emendal sentmice; /sf Sentence 
Eierciaes, general, 260 ff.; m the stndy 
of imagery, 68 if.; in the study of 
thythm, 188; in die study of 
thought fiattems, 143 ff.; in die 
study of tone patterns, 234 f.; in 
the study of words, 104 ff. 

Eiqilidt sentence; su Sentence 

Figuradve imagery, 45 flF. 

Figures of speech, dassificadon of, 

47 ff. 

‘Tine Writing,” 103 f., 203 
Flecker, J, EL, •The Old Ships,” 263 
Forster, £. M., Tki CeUstud Omnihui^ 
49 

France, Anatole, 192 f. 

Free verse, study of, 186 ff. 
Frequendcs, method of taldng, 60 
Frost, Robert, ”Birches,” 180 

Galsworthy, John: The Fanyte Sega^ 
145 f.; The White Monkey^ 145 f. 
Golden Secdon, the, 127 
GetMue^ 180 
Graphic method, the, 17 ff. 

Hamtndge, Jay, Dytutme Symmetry^ 
126 f. 

Hardy, Thomas, The Mayor qf Cotter^ 
33 

Hetgesheiiner, Joseph, 162 
Herrick, Robert, 249, 262 
Hodgson, Ra 4 >h, ”Evi^” 93, 197 
Honsman, A. £., ”£ight O’clock,” 
209 f. 


Hudson, W. H., Orem Msndhnr, 27, 
36 f. 

Hurd, R., The Idea qf Unhersal 
Poetry, 232 f. 

Imagery, 24 ff.; base of, 27 f.; card for 
studying, 61; cataloguing, 34 f., 38 
ff., 58 f.; choice of, 52 f.; definition 
of, 24; distribution of, 54 ff.; dy- 
nanuc, 37, 38 ff., 58 f.; fi^adve, 
45 ff.; general eierdses in, 68 ff.; 
mediods of development, 34 ff., 62; 
methods of presentadon, 36 ff., 62; 
pho^aphic, 36, 37 ff., 58 f.; ^ 
portion of, pf., 54 ff.; repeddve, 
35 f., 58 f.; sources of, 43 ff., 62 f.; 
suggesdve, 36, 58 f.; synmedc, 36 f., 
38 ff., 58 f.; use of, 24 f. 

Images, dassificadon of, 29 f.; com- 
pkz, 31 ff., 59; defimte and va^, 
^5 59« moving 2nd non-moving, 

33; negadve, 59 f., 60; simple and 
complex, 59 

Implidt sentence; tee Sentence 

Jacob, F. Cary, The FoundeOiont and 
Nature of Verse, 156 

Jespersen, Otto, A Modem English 
Grammar, 142; The Philosophy of 
Grammar, iix, 142 

Johnson, Samuel, xo6 f.; IJfe of Con-- 
Vreoe, 143 

Jonson, Ben, X2i; ”The Triumph of 
Charis,” 2^ 

Joyce, James, A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, 193, 2^; Ufysses, 
1x6, 206, 248 f. 

Keats, John, *The Eve of Sc. Agnes,” 

Kipling, Rudyard, 53, 162; 'Toomsi 
m the Elephant^” XQ4 fi 

Kreymborg, Alfred, 254 

Kympgraph, xp 
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LiUd^Wiito Strife, "Actop tad 
JlllOQOpC, A44 

Ltagtii, Hiomtt, 156 
Ltytmoii, TA# Brut^ 70 
Leitmotif, 191 f., 210 ff. 

Litertcnres appredtdon of, 19 ff.; 
inthor^t attitude toward, 15 f.; die 
oommraicatba of experience, 4; 
definitio n of, 2 f.; tdentific analyiit 
of, 6 f., 7, 16 ff.; itudy of, i f.; why 
it must be studied, 5 f.; why we 
need, 4 f. 

Lowell, Amy, 51; ^mat*s aOockr 
261 

Lyttoa, Sit Edward Bulwer, Eimsf, 
107 f., 205 

Madeod, Fiona, 81, 86, 87; Phanis^ 
67; Poms ami Dramas^ iej 
Malory, Sir Thomss, Ls Marti 

Dartkur^ 70 L, 148 

MandmUi^ Tht Foyagi of Sir John^ 69 
Mansfield, Katherine: ff/iVr, 46, 176; 

Thi Qrarian Pwrty^ 42, 117 f. 
Marlowe, Christopher, Edmwvf//, 88, 

89 

Masefield, John, *‘Caifoes,” 43, 54 
Meredidi, Geoige, 27 f., **Love in the 
Valley,’* 60, 61, 198 £.,228ff. 
Metaphor, 47 
Metonymy, 48 

Milton, John, dnapagitka^ 113, 204; 

Paradisi Lost^ 182, 242 f. 
Mbdificadon; at Sentence 
Moaro^ Harold, Rud Property^ 252 
Moody, William Vaughn, 37; ’The 
nre-Briager,” 42 f., ’’Road 
Hymn for the Start,” 39 
Mbof^Geofge, 162 
Morris, William, ’The Lady of the 
Laad,” 69 L 

Myeis, P. W. H., ’’Essay on Viigil,’ 233 


Newman, John Hdiry, 204 
Norris, Frank, The That Saw a 
Ghost,” 7 ff. 

’?fut-Browne Mmde, The,” 195, 245 

Omond, T. S., EngBsh MarUts^ 149 
Qfganhtdon; sa Sentence 
Owen, Wilfred, ’’Strange Meedag,” 
207 f. 

Pater, Walter, ”The Child m die 
House,” 170, 205 

Patterns: of poems, 255 ff.; of prose 
257; sii also Rhythm, 
t patterns. Tone patterns 
Personificadon, 48 L 
Photograpluc method; sa Imagery 
Phrases: cumuladre power in, 100 ff.; 
styiisdc, construction of, 98 f.; 
stylistic, study of, 99 ff. 

Phrasing, 96 ff.; dependence upon 
context, 102 ff.; trite, 96 ff. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 212 f. 

Poise; sn Sentence 
Predication; see Sentence 
Proverbs, X07 
Punctuadonal units, 132 
Puttenham, G., The Art of English 
Poisy^ 232 

Qmndlian, 21 

Repedtion of words and groups of 
words, 192 ff. 

Repeddve method; sa Imagery 
Rhetoridans, atdtnde toward style 
analysis, 2 X 

Rh:^e, 192, X94ff.; method of in- 
dicadng, 194 ff. 

Rhyming couplets, study of, 184 f. 
Rhythm, 147 ff.; cadence, x68 f.; oom- 
poddon in, X7X; conception of, X47 
ff.; design in, X7X; differendadons in 
vpmk ihydxnis, 149; grouping of 
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•tressed sad unstressed syllables, 
169 f.; measured patterns of, 177 f.; 
methods of charting, 156 180; 

pause in, 149, 150 f.; poetic, 171; 
poedc, analysb of, 177 ff.; prose, 
171; prose, analysis of, 171 ff.; 
punctuational units, 155; scale, 
163 f.; sentence, the unit of, 163; 
sentence stress, 149, 151 ff.; speech 
groups and patterns, 155 f., 157 ff., 
165 /.; speech groups, construction 
of, 1 <9 ff.; spee^ groups, length of, 
157 L; spee^ groups, t3rpes of, 156 
ff.; spisew patterns, 165 f.; subjec- 
tm character of, 147 ff.; wave 
length in, 167 f.; wei^t, 166 f.; 
wo^ accent, 149, 150; word length, 
*74 

Richardson, Dorothy, Heneyeomk^ 55, 
165 

Ripples in verse, 181 f. 

Robertson, Morgan, 53 

Rossetti, Christina: 'Taradise: in a 
Symbd,” 207; **Remember,** 94 f. 

Ruskin, John, 51; The Stones oj 
Venice^ 2ox L 

Sandburg, Carl: **Fog,*’ 66, 187; 
Smoke and Steely 211, 216, 219 f., 
241 f., 250 f., 266 

Santayana, George, 144 f. 

Scale: in rhythm, 163 f.; in sentence, 
112, ii3f. 

Sense appeal, 24, 30 ff.; complexity in, 
31 ff., 59/.; key, in study of, 58; 
proportions of, 59 f.; study of, 57 
ff., 59 f. 

Sentence, 109 ff.; complex, X19; com- 
pound, 1 19; compoundp-c^plex, 
1x9; definition of, ixi; dynamic, 
X12, 1x6 f.; essential, 112, 133 f.; 
essential a^ rmn-essentiid, study 
of, 134 ff.; ex^idt, 1x2, 1x4 f.; 
implid^ xi2, Ii4f.; modification 
in, 1X2, Z17, 134 ff.; modification in, 
key tOf Z36; organization, 112, 1x9, 


X37ff., organization, 1^ to, X40; 
poise, 1x2, 123 ff.; predication, 112, 
1x4 f.;scale, XX2, XX3 f.;simple, XX9; 
static, XX2, xi6 f., X34; structure, 
study of, 109 ff., XX2; stylistic, XX9 
ff.; subordination, X2X ff. 
Shakespeare, William, 20, 52 f.; Looe*s 
Lahour*s Lost^ 39; A Midsummer’^ 
Night* s Dreamt 198; Richard IT, 88, 
89; Sonnet A//,.68; Sonnet LXXIIJt 
40 f.; The Two Gentlemen of Veronat 

50 

Sharp, William, 8x, 86, 87; PoemSt 67 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, The Defence of 
Poetry t 234 
Simile, 47 

Sitwell, l^ith, 33; ‘*The Ape Sees the 
Fat Woman,” 65 f.; The Sleeping 
Beauty 1 41 f. 

Smith, Logan Pearsall, TWsta, 26x 
Sound patterns, dassification of, 2X 5 
Sounds: dassification of, X89 f.; 

frequency of, in English, X9of.; 
massing and succession of, 2x2 ff.; 
normal frequendes, 236 ff. 

Spenser, Edmund: The Faerie ^eene^ 
26 i\ S onnet XXIFt 6s 
Stanza forms, X85 f. 

Statistical method, the, 17 ff. 
Stevenson, R. L.: **A Lodging for 
the Night,” X53, 154 f., x66, 
205; **An Autumn Effect,” X05 f.; 
Fran9ois Villon, X43, X70, X76 f.; 
**On Some Technical Elements of 
Style in Literature,” 23X f.; ‘*The 
Sire de Mal6troit*s Door,” XZ5 f. 
Structural words; see Words 
Style: sspects of, 17; bare, 84; de- 
vdoped, 84; dynamic, 84; effects of 
scientific analysis, 2X ff.; methods 
of analysis, 17 ff.; objections pt 
scientific analysb of, x6 ff.; omalbe, 
84; ^ sdentific analysb of, 17 ff.; 
static, 84; subjectivity in style 
analysb, xy ff.; suggestive, 84 



INDEX 


Sttbordinatioii; su Sentence 
Suggestive method; Imagery 
Swinnerton, Frank, 96 
Symboliam, 49 
Synecdoche, 48 

Synthetic method; see Imagery 
Teaadale, Sara, "I Shall Not Care,** 

56 

Technique, definition of, 3 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord; “Flower in 
the Crannied Wall,** 49; In Me- 
mariam^ 195, 218, 219 f., 223; 
Marie ^ArAur^ 71 f., 182 
Theme and variations; see Tone pat- 
terns 

Thorndike, £. L., The Teacher's 
Wordbook^ 75, 236 f. 

Thought patterns, 109 ff.; definition 
of, 109; methods of studying, 129 
fif.; reason for using term, 110; see 
also Sentence 

Tone color; see Tone patterns 
Tone patterns, 189 fF.; alliteration, 
X92, 196 fif.; assonance, 192, 206 f.; 
consonance, 192, 208; leitmotif, 
192 f., 210 fiF.; massing and succes- 
sion of sounds, 212 fiF.; method of 
study, 189 fF.; repetition, 192 fiF., 
194 ff.; theme and variation in tone 
odor, 210 ff.; tone color links, 209 f. 

Vaughan, Henry, 224 f., 260 
Vergil, 21 
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Verse tiiythms, analysis of, 177 ff. 

Visual devices, 240 ff.; capitals and 
italics, 246 f., 249 ff.; format, 240; 
pladng of words on page, 240 ff.; 
punctuation, 245 f., 248, 249 ff. 

Vocabulary; see Words 

Vowels, classification of, 189, 213, 
214 f. 

Walpole, Hugh: The Green Mirror^ 53; 
Jeremyy 34 f. 40 

Wave length; see Rhythm 

Weight; see Rhythm 

Williams, William Carlos, 249 f. 

Woolf, Virginia: Mrs, Dalloway^ X22, 
266 f.; The Common Reader ^ 6 

Words, 73 ff.; associations, 73, 91 ff.; 
93 ff.; content and structural, 73, 
74 ff.. Ill f.; extent of vocabulary, 
73, 89 ff.; image-bearing and non- 
image-bcaring, 73, 8x f.; lengths, 73, 
84 f., 87 ff.; linguistic origin of, 90 f.; 
the medium of literature, 4; parts 
of speech, 73, 82 f.; physical and 
psychic associations, 93 ff.; struc- 
tural, 78 ff., 83; structural, list of, 
74 ff.; study of, 73 ff.; symbols of 
emotional experience, 5 f. 

Wordsworth, WiUihm, 181; “The 
Highland Reaper,** 100 ff; “A 
Slumber Did My Spirit Seal,** 51, 
56; ‘To Sleep,*’ 64 

Yeats, W.B., 226 
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